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Zoe Brown gives Davoren Hanna bis prize for poetry. — 
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New poet is discovered 


The Spastics Society's 1986 
Literary Contest has discovered 
a remarkable poetic talent in 11- 
year-old Davoren Hanna. 

Davoren has cerebral palsy 
and very restricted movement — 
he can only communicate by 
shifting his weight and, sup- 
ported by a helper, pointing to 
letters on a typewriter keyboard. 

Despite this slow and labo- 
rious process, he has written 
over 300 poems which are, in 
the words of competition judge 
Zoe Brown, from BBC TV’s 
Breakfast Time, “amazing in 
their maturity and literary 
quality”. 

Davoren won the Junior Poet- 
ry section of the Literary Contest 
and in the days before and after 
the award ceremony was the 
subject of a whirlwind of public- 
ity, appearing on Breakfast 
Time, ITN News, CBS Television 
in America— even on the radio in 
Sydney, Australia. 

Davoreg told Disability Now 
that it was “brillo!” to be the 


centre of so much attention. And 
there was one thing in particular 
that he hoped would come out 
of winning the Literary Contest: 
“J want to get my poetry pub- 
lished,” he said. 

With his mother and father, 
Davoren was also accompanied 
at the presentation by his “best 
friend” and drinking partner, 
Cian Cafferby. 

“Cian is my greatest. inspira- 
tion,” Davoren said. “He and I 
have a love of Guinness, girls and 
love poetry.” 

The Literary Contest attracted 
nearly 1,000 entries this year — 
more than ever before. There 
was a new category for drama, 
judged by playwright Hanif 
Kureishi, who wrote the screen- 
play for My Beautiful Laundrette. 

Hanif was assisted in his judg- 
ing by the Royal Court Theatre, 
which last year ran a playwriting 
weekend for young people with 
disabilities in conjunction with 
The Spastics Society. 

See also page 8 


Parents caught in the Act 


Education Authorities in Eng- 
land and Wales often fail to give 
parents of children with special 
educational needs adequate in- 
formation. 

This is the finding of a survey 
of LEA printed material for pa- 
rents by the Centre for Studies 
on Integration in Education at 
The Spastics Society. 

_ Half of the 65 LEAs surveyed 
did not give parents a proper 
background to the assessment 
of, and provision for, special edu- 
cational needs. Many fail to spell 
out their own duties. 

They often ignore the spirit of 
the 1981 Education Act, which 
gives parents an increased right 
to information about their chil- 


dren. Only 1 in 3 authorities tell 
parents they have a right to be 
fully consulted and to receive all 
relevant information. Only 14 
per cent refer to the concept of 
parents as partners in the assess- 
ment process. 

“The overall position is un- 
doubtedly bad — very bad, ” says 
Mark Vaughan, co-ordinator of 
CSIE. 

“We hope that LEAs and pa- 
rents will use the survey to help 
improve the collection and flow 
of information.” 


Caught in the Act, is £3.50 from 
CSIE, The Spastics Society, 16 
Fitzroy Square, London W1P 


5HQ See page 4 


“What sort of service is this?” 


Motability’s cupboard is bare 


The charity fund adminis- 
tered by Motability has run 
out of money. For the last 3 
months disabled drivers or 
their families have not been 
able to get a grant if they can- 
not afford the deposit on a 
new converted car. 

Dealers are feeling the pinch. 
Galway Smith of Huddersfield, 
who specialise in making Fiat 
Fiorino conversions, lost 5 sales 
in March because customers 
could not find the £2-3,000 de- 
posit needed to top up the 
£3,600 they could pay over 412 
years by surrendering their mo- 
bility allowance to Motability. 

“People who we had seen and 
who wanted our vehicles and,in 
some cases had been told they 
could have one have been left 
high and dry,” says John Irving, 
the fleet sales manager. “Now we 
are not even taking orders.” He 
thinks the Government should 
take responsibility for the fund. 

Sylvia Hepworth from Hud- 
dersfield has multiple sclerosis 
and can only use her right hand. 
Her husband, who has given up 
his job to look after her, finds it 
very difficult to lift her in and out 
of their Metro. The Fiat Fiorino 
would allow Mrs Hepworth to 
travel in her wheelchair — but 
they can’t afford to buy it. 

In December last year a repre- 
sentative from Motability went 
to assess Mrs Hepworth. “We 
were given to understand that 
there was no problem about my 
wife being eligible for a Fiat 
Fiorino,” said Gordon Hep- 
worth. The application was sent. 

Five months later, on 21 May, 
they received a letter. “It said 
they were sorry to be unable to 
help us with out particular re- 
quest. They offered an alterna- 
tive scheme but could not say 
how long it would be before we 
got a car because there were dif- 
ficulties with charitable funds.” 

Mrs Hepworth was bitterly 
disappointed. “When you’ve got 
no choice, it’s that or nothing,” 
she said. And we are getting old- 
er. I think the least they could 
have done was write straight 
away and tell us there was no 
money instead of letting us go 
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ahead and wait so long. We 
thought we were just in the 
queue.” 

Kenneth Keen, secretary of 
Motability, says the problem has 
arisen because Motability is a 
charity. Although the DHSS pays 
all administrative costs, it does 


_P 


must fundraise like 
charities. 

“Motability is paying the price 
of its success,” says Mr Keen. 
“There was a 40 per cent in- 
crease in applications for the 
charitable . fund. last. year. 
£250,000 was offered to 550 
people. But our funds have not 
expanded to meet the demand.” 

“Around 60 people” are now 
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not fund the grant. Motability 
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on the waiting list. 

In fact, applications for charit- 
able funding for specialist vehi- 
cles represent only about 5 per 
cent of all applications received 
by Motability. Last year Motabil- 
ity put nearly 14,000 vehicles cn 
the road, and last month it had its 
highest ever number of applica- 
tions, 2,500. 

Mr Keen hopes to _ raise 
£300,000 this year, “but maybe 
that will not be enough.” Mota- 
bility relies mainly on donations 
from companies and trusts. It is 
also turning to other charities 
such as The Spastics Society. 

Motability now includes on its 
application form information ab- 
Out its funding problems. Mr 
Keen is concerned that the Hep- 
worths suffered during an in- 
terim period when information 
was not getting through. 

Mr Hepworth thinks his situa- 
tion should never have been 
allowed to happen. He points to 
famous names on Motability’s 
letterhead: Mrs Thatcher, Neil 
Kinnock, David Owen, David 
Steel. 

“What sort of service is this?” 
he asked. “It’s supposed to be a 
service for disabled people.” 
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Conductive 
Education — latest 


By now many of your readers 
will be aware that the Society is 
adopting a very positive attitude 
towards its work jn Conductive 
Education and perhaps this foot- 
note will help many to realise 
that the various programmes and 
articles to date have lacked ba- 
lance. 

We have just received an ap- 
plication for a post in one of our 
schools — using the principles of 
CE — from a teacher trained in 
mental handicap “because in 
Hungary there is NO compulsory 
education system for multiply- 
injured children and in the in- 
stitutions only their sanitary re- 
quirements are catered for”. 

Need one say more? 

Freddie Green 
Director of Education 
The Spastics Society 


The programme “Standing up for 
Joe” recently broadcast by BBC 
Television has stimulated a lot of 
interest amongst parents of phy- 
sically and mentally handicap- 
ped children. 

The programme was quite 
correct in saying that there are 
no centres in Britain which offer 
this form of education/therapy in 
its purest form, as practised in 
Hungary, where 100 per cent of 
the time is given over to this 
method. What the programme 
failed to mention was that there 

-is a growing number of British 
centres — Vranch House, Exeter, 
amongst them — which have 
taken aspects of Conductive 
Education, modified them to suit 
particular and individual needs, 
and by using these methods for 
part of each day are achieving 
some success. 

There are those of us who be- 
lieve that a balanced mix of tradi- 
tional education, traditional 
treatment, the acquisition of so- 
cial skills and play, and work 
which uses the principles of 
Conductive Education will pro- 
duce a happy, balanced child, 


even though the child is severely 
handicapped. The right “mix” 
will be different for each indi- 
vidual and will be different at 
different stages. The skill of 
those dealing with the child will 
be to find the most advantageous 
mix to meet the individual’s 
needs. 

Stan Johnson 

Head Teacher 

Vranch House School 

Pinhoe Road 

Exeter EX4 8AD 
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Guy Parkes Weboshital 
Guy’s story 
inaccurate says 
district physio in 
mystery authority 


Having read your article headed 
“Guy and his Mum need Clarke’s 
Bill” (Disability Now, March 
1986), I would like to draw your 
attention to several inaccuracies 
that occur within it. 

As District Physiotherapist re- 
sponsible for the area in which 
Guy is managed, I feel that cer- 
tain facts have been misrepre- 
sented and misinterpreted. 


1 “He lies on the floor or sits 
uncomfortably in a moulded 
chair that no longer fits him.” 
Because of Guy’s severe disabili- 
ties, any One position is difficult 
and uncomfortable for him to 
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maintain for any length of time. A 
physiotherapist’s report in 1982 
recommended that Guy’s posi- 
tion be regularly changed from 
sitting to side lying to a prone 
position and this has been the 
regime since then. 

Our records and those of the 
DHSS show that two inserts have 
been made for Guy since 1981. 
The second insert is still in use 
and our attempts to obtain a new 
one were delayed at Mrs. Parkes’ 
request following her visit to 
The Spastics Society in Novem- 
ber 1985. 


2 “A case conference was held 
when he was 19, but although 
Mrs. Parkes was present there 
was no physiotherapist to assess 
Guy’s disability.” A mullti- 
disciplinary case conference was 
held when Guy was 19 years 11 
months old, and a detailed Phy- 
siotherapy assessment was pro- 
duced by the Physiotherapist 
present at the meeting. 

There is no record of Mrs. 
Parkes being present. 


3 “Since The Spastics Society 
assessed Guy last November, 
and the hospital agreed the re- 
commendations, Guy’s therapy 
has improved but he is still 
waiting for a new mould.” Of 
the recommendations made by 
the consultant at The Spastics 
Society to improve Guy’s life- 
style, the majority were already 
part of his physiotherapy regime 
at the time. Those not im- 
plemented were of a medical na- 
ture and not our responsibility. 

The recommendations of The 
Spastics Society have not im- 
proved Guy’s therapy as you 
state, as no new physiotherapy 
treatments were suggested. 

We accept that Guy is still 
awaiting a new wheelchair in- 
sert, but this matter is in the 
hands of the DHSS. 

At no time did any member of 
your staff, or indeed The Spastics 
Society contact either myself or 
any of the physiotherapy staff to 
substantiate any of the informa- 
tion contained within your arti- 
cle. If they had, such demoraliz- 
ing and damaging statements 
would certainly not have been 
printed. 

Pauline Moore 
District Physiotherapist 


I accept Mrs Moore’s statement 


that Guy’s physiotherapy needs 
were identified, but parents of 
young people at this hospital 
are adamant that there has been 
little physiotherapy available 
on the ward because of a lack of 
suitable trained nurses and 
physiotherapy staff. 

Mrs Parkes feels that Guy’s 
therapy has improved because, 
since The Spastics Society's 
assessment, he has been receiv- 
ing therapy as recommended on 
a regular basis. 

The most “demoralising and 
damaging” part of this whole 
thing is the inappropriateness 
of long stay hospitals for pro- 
foundly handicapped young 
people and the lack of com- 
munity provision to enable 
them to live fulfilling lives. 
These are the vital issues — not 
details like whether or not a 
physiotherapist was present at 
Guy’s case conference — David 
Frettingham, The Spastics Socie- 
ty’s social worker responsible 
for Guy’s assessment. 


Mrs Parkes adds: “Tt is true I 
wasn't present at the case con- 
ference when Guy was 19 (DN 
error). In fact the letter inviting 
me arrived 2 days after the con- 
ference took place. As for Guy’s 
physiotherapy, for a good year 
before The Spastic Society’s 
assessment I was asking the 
hospital every month if Guy 
was getting physiotherapy and 
being told he wasn't.” 


Nothing for Donna 


I read with great interest the arti- 
cle in the May issue of Disability 
Now referring to the Tiptree 
scheme for 14 school leavers. 
Particulary interesting was the 
fact that John Belcher reckons 
that within the next 5 years 
there will be over 200 youngs- 
ters looking for life placement. 
One of these will be my daughter 
Donna, at present at Meldreth 
Manor School. So far we can see 
nothing on the horizon that even 
attempts to meet the same stan- 
dard of care and education that 
Donna is used to, needs and we 
want for her. 

She has been offered an extra 
year at Meldreth that we have 
gratefully accepted, but by 1988 
we will have to find somewhere 
else for her. 

I also note that Tiptree is yet 
another development “down 


South”. How about something 
for those of us who live north of 
the Watford Gap? We would love 
our youngsters to be near home. 


Donna McKenzie (right) and 
teacher Penny Young with But- 


lins friend. 


In our area the provision is nil. 
Daycare of a sort is available but 
with very little educational in- 
put, inadequate therapy and no 
long term residential care at all. 

There are quite a few very 
concerned parents in the north 
west. One group is at Chorley 
and now we have started 
another here in Blackburn. Our 
youngsters are so far left out in 
the cold. 

Plans have been drawn up for 
the mentally handicapped and 
for the physically handicapped 
but our kids who are both fall 
between the two stools. There 
seems to be no long term plan- 
ning for them at all. 

Our overwhelming wish is to 
see our youngsters happily set- 
tled for life. With the support of 
people like John Belcher and 
Tony Giller of The Spastics Soci- 
ety I'm sure we could bring 
pressure to bear on both our 
own local authority and central 
government to do something. 

Is this too much to hope for? 
Jane McKenzie 
2 Glenmore Avenue 
Thorton-Clevelys 
Blackpool FY5 4NY 


School-boy slip 


Your letter is not the first I have 
received on the choice of the 
word “spastic” to describe last 
year’s musicals (Watch it! 
April). I take your point. I cer- 


tainly had no wish to offendany . 


group of people; perhaps I used 
the word in a _perjorative 
schoolboy sense since that is 
how I felt about the state of 
musical theatre: the analogy 
was obviously inept. 

You may be interested to hear 
that we are running a series of 
features on theatre and disabil- 
ity in the British Isles in the Au- 
tumn issues. 

Robert Gore Langton 

Editor, 

Plays & Players 


“We havea policy 


and ...lam proud — 


of it” 


Ihave a 16-year old daughter and 
I think I know her and, by im- 
plication, what is best for her. 
She has spent most of her life de- 
nying that I know anything about 
her and arguing that I certainly 
have no idea what is best for her. 
I should add that she has also 
given me considerable joy. The 
disagreements have an increas- 
ing bite to them as she grows up 
and takes more responibility for 
decisions about her life. I sup- 
pose I’m moving from the role of 
Decision Taker to that of Advisor 
and occasional Consultant. I can 
still disapprove and show my dis- 
agreement but she increasingly 
decides on her own whether she 
will pay me heed or not. I think 
it’s called Growing Up. ; 

As a parent I find this a difficul 
experience and I would imagine 
I’m not alone in that. As an edu- 
cator I’m totally supportive of 
giving the child the opportunity 
and the skill to become an adult. 
That includes giving experience 
and responsibility because I be- 
lieve it will result in a caring, 
creative and contributing adult. 

Now my child is not handicap- 
ped and attends a comprehen- 
sive. ’m very fortunate to have 
such a child. I can imagine that if 
she were handicapped I would 
find the struggle to accept her 
adult status all the harder. If she 
could not speak and was depen- 
dent on me for her mobility and 
care, I can see myself speaking 
for her, deciding for her, curtail- 
ing her experiences with my 
views. It can so easily happen. 

As a teacher involved in the 
education of handicapped young 
people I have to fight that situa- 
tion because I belive that every- 
body has the right to be an adult. 
To put it another way, I have 
made clear that the aim of the 
school of which I am head is to 
give students the skills and the 
experience to operate positively 
within the community and be 
able to live away from the paren- 
tal home if they should so wish. 

I make this point because I 
have read the article written by 
Mrs Dalziel about her son Rail- 
ton in Disability Now (May). I 
make no apology for stating the 
aims of the school in question. It 
is Thomas Delarue and our aim, 
translated into policy, is to place 
increased responsibility — for 
choice and decision making on 
the individual students and to 
encourage the removal of that 
responsibility from the parent. 

Mrs Dalziel is correct to say 
that we have a policy and the 
school is run by it. 1am proud of 
it because I believe it to be right. 
I should add that parents, staff 
and students endorse this. 

Mr and Mrs Dalziel believed it 
to be wrong and thus withdrew 
Railton. That was their right. It is 
of course no longer their right 
because Railton is now 18 and an 
adult. However, I don’t believe 
he is capable of taking decisions 
of that nature as he had not had 
the preparation and the experi: 
ence that he might have gained 
at Delarue. It was always going to 
be a difficult process for him and 
without full parental support -a 
hopeless one. ; 

I’m very pleased he’s happy at 
his present placement and I 
hope that I’m entirely wrong in 
visualising a 30-year-old Railton 
on the floor in his parents’ home 
totally dependent upon them for 
all decisions because they 
“know their child better than 
most”. 2 
Richard Tomlinson 
Headmaster 
Thomas Delarue School 
Tonbridge, Kent 
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As many readers will know, 
Mobility Allowance is a tax-free, 
_ non-means tested benefit worth 
_ £21.40 per week. It can be 
claimed by, or on behalf of, any- 
__ one between the ages of 5 and 65 
_ who is “unable or virtually un- 
_ able to walk” or “if the exertion 
_ required to walk would, in itself, 
constitute a danger to your life, 
~ or would be likely to lead to a 
_ serious deterioration in your 
health.” 

-In each of the cases shown 
_ above right — and they are typic- 
al of many people known to us — 
Mobility Allowance would mean 
an end to these people being 
effectively housebound. It 
would go some way towards 
paying the costs of taxis — crucial 
when behavioural problems 
_ mean travel by public transport 
: is out of the question. 


Why then are these people de- 
nied the Allowance? 
Originally, Mobility Allo- 


wance was designed for people 
who were chairbound or who 
could not walk or for whom 
walking would create such 
physical exertion it would be a 
damage to their health. Autistic 
people, people with mental 
handicaps and severe behaviou- 


| @Kieron Fearn is a mentally 
| handicapped 12-year-old who 
_has severe behavioural prob- 

tems. He cannot leave home un- 
| accompanied; he bites and kicks 


| the street and in the supermar- 


correct bus and runs about in 
_ trains. If he shakes loose from his 


| road. His tantrums are complete- 
| ly unpredictable. He has been re- 
fused Mobility Allowance. _ 


ral problems and people who 
were deaf and blind were to be 
excluded. 

However, in a decision heard 
in 1983 the Commissioners de- 
cided that claimants who re- 
quired considerable cajoling, su- 
pervision or guidance in order to 
be able to get about should qual- 
ify for the allowance. This would 
have covered all those cases 
mentioned here. 

But last year a decision by the 
Law Lords closed the door again. 
In the “Lees” case, a_ blind 
woman who had other disabili- 
ties could use neither a guide 
dog nor a white stick. She had to 
be physically assisted to get ab- 
out — but she could put one foot 


and pushes his mother over in ~ 


| ket. He refuses to wait for the 


mother he runs straight into the © 
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-@ Christopher Brock has been 
deaf and blind since birth and is 
totally immobile without some- 
one with him. He cannot see or 
hear traffic: If he is out with his 
mother and wishes to use a pub- 


lic convenience his mother has — 
to steel herself to ask a male 
_ member 
_he could take Christopher to 


of the public if 
the toilet. Christopher’s Mobility 


Allowance has recently been 
withdrawn. He can walk. 


in front of the other. Lord Scar- 
man giving judgement in the 
House of Lords said she could 
not qualify for the allowance be- 
cause she was able to make the 
physical movements of walking, 
notwithstanding the fact that 
she could not control where she 
went. 

More recently a Tribunal of 
Commissioners examined the 
entitlement of behaviourally dis- 
turbed mentally handicapped 
people to the allowance, in the 
light of the “Lees” case. Now, 
apparently, only those whose be- 
havioural difficulties cause fre- 
quent interruptions in the 
physical act of walking will qual- 
ify. Those who tend to run-off to 


oS © David Clampitt is a man who 


_ sense of danger. His mother has 


is physcially very active but be-_ 
cause of brain damage his activ- — 
ity is not purposeful. He is con- 
stantly on the move, pacing the 
house and garden. He has severe 
learning difficulties. He cannot 
be allowed out on his own: he 
has no sense of direction and no — 


applied on his behalf for Mobility 
Allowance 4 times; each applica- 
tion has gee refused. 


no purpose, or misbehave, or 
deaf-blind people who can only 
walk with directional assistance 
from another person will again 


have extreme 
qualifying. 

The crucial point about Mobil- 
ity Allowance is its total concen- 
tration on physical capacity. So, 
ifa behaviourally disturbed child 
who has been walking perfectly 
well, suddenly decides to stop, 
and his refusal to continue furth- 
er can be overcome by the 
promise of a reward or the threat 
of punishment, the Social Secur- 
ity Commissioners argue that 
the refusal to walk is not due to 
any physical condition and 
therefore the child is not- 


difficulty in 


“The Mobility Allowance system is unjust, inequitable and confusing” 


j Linda Avery, The Spastics Society’s benefits expert, examines Lei present definitions are failing to help those most in need 


entitled to Mobility Allowance. 

Clearly the operation of the 
Mobility Allowance system is un- 
just and inequitable — and 
downright confusing. 

Peter Thurnham MP has re- 
cently sponsored an Early Day 
Motion in the House of Com- 
mons asking the Government to 
urgently review the rules gov- 
erning entitlement to Mobility 
Allowance for severely hand- 
icapped people and others who 
are functionally incapable of 
being independently mobile. 

If you would like to help in 
this campaign, please write to 
your local MP. Ask him or her to 
sign Peter Thurnham’s Early Day 
Motion (Number 847 ). 

Explain that the definition of 
“to walk” needs to be reviewed 
and that regulations could simp- 
ly be amended to read: “In the 
context of these regulations, ‘to 
walk’ means to make progress on 
foot, in an intended direction, 
unaided by another person, 
without risk of substantial dan- 
ger to oneself or others.” 

If the Government had the 
will to do so, many thousands of 
people who are currently forced 
to stay at home could begin to 
enjoy a more mobile existence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Tory MPs U-turn 
on Invalid 
Care Allowance 


Forty-seven Conservative MPs 
who had signed an Early Day Mo- 
tion voicing concern about the 
Government’s line on Invalid 
Care Allowance (ICA) found 
themselves in the embarrassing 
position of voting against an 
almost identical motion put for- 
ward by Labour in the Commons 
on 1 May. 

It followed a lively debate on 
“Caring for Carers” introduced 
by Labour’s Social Security 
Spokesperson, Michael Meacher. 

He referred to the Govern- 
ment’s delay in agreeing to pay 
ICA to married or cohabiting 
women even though the 
advocate-general of the Euro- 

- pean Court of Justice had ruled 
that the Government was acting 
illegally. 

“All the evidence shows that 
the more handicapped and de- 
pendent a relative is, the less 
support a carer will receive from 
formal and informal agencies”, 
he said. 

The needs of women carers 

are often unrecognised and un- 
provided for. Four out of every 5 
carers are women and yet their 
position is much worse than 
male carers. Women are much 
more likely to give up their jobs 
to care for a relative, he said. 
_ He also castigated the Govern- 
ment for not supporting the 
clause in Tom Clarke’s Disabled 
Persons Bill that would have 
given carers the right to an 
assessment of their ability to 
care or to carry on caring. 

He called for carers to receive 
more financial support, better 


te lt ei i tt il a a 


respite care, both at home and in 
short stay facilities, and a flexible 
system of cash and support ser- 
vices given by statutory and 
voluntary agencies. 

Michael Meacher said he 
could not accept the current 
situation: carers either look after 
someone with minimal support 
or at great cost must put their 
relative into permanent residen- 
tial accommodation. 

Barney Hayhoe, Minister of 
Health, replying for the Govern- 
ment, said he doubted if there 
was any way of avoiding the 
pressures on informal carers. 
What could be achieved was 
organisations working together 
to minimise the pressures. 

Extending the ICA would cost 
the Government £100 million, 
and even if these resources were 
available other priorities within 
social security spending would 
have to be taken into account. 
Real progress had been made, he 
said, in supporting informal car- 
ers of heavily dependent people 
living at home. 

Taking up the issue of ICA, 
Tony Newton, Minister for the 
Disabled, said that people should 
not exaggerate thé extent to 
which this benefit would help 
carers. At most, only 70,000 car- 
ers would benefit from its exten- 
sion. 

He also drew attention to the 
support the Government gives 
to voluntary schemes aimed at 
helping disabled people and car- 
ers. 

Harriet Harman (Labour) was 
unconvinced by Government 
assurances. She wanted a nation- 
al strategy aimed at ensuring 
comprehensive services at local 
level which would include the 
early identification of carers and’ 
an assessment of their capacity 
to cope. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


Lords condemn 
Government 
weakening of 
Carers Clause 


The position of carers was also a 
major issue when Tom Clarke’s 
Disabled Persons Bill received 
its Second Reading in the Lords 
on 14 May. While peers from all 


sides of the House gave a warm 
welcome to the Bill there was a 
constant stream of criticism that 
the Government had weakened 
the clause that would have given 
them a right to a separate assess- 
ment of their needs. 

Baroness Masham (Indepen- 
dent ), who introduced the Bill in 
the Lords, said that she “was sor- 
ry that the Government have not 
agreed to have a more positive 
approach”. However, she 
thought the “clause will prove a 
bridgehead” and promised that 
“we shall return to this subject 
on many future occasions in la- 
ter legislation.” 

Lord Stallard (Labour) drew 
attention to the support the Bill 
had received from voluntary 
organisations, including The 
Spastics Society, MENCAP and 
RADAR. He said it was “a unique 
Bill”. It would mean that dis- 
abled people would have to be 
consulted about the issues 
affecting them, either personally 
or through their own repre- 
sentative, when they sought ser- 
vices or help from statutory 
agencies. He also welcomed the 
provisions for assessment of dis- 
abled people leaving special 
education and long stay mental 
handicap hospital. Such mea- 
sures would form a vital part of a 
planned programme of indi- 
vidual care, he said. They would 
be “of immense value”. 

Lord Stallard was concerned, 
however, that the Government 
had given no firm commitment 
on a timetable to implement the 
Bill once it had received Royal 
Assent. He noted that the Gov- 
ernment had said some Clauses 
would have to wait until re- 
sources became available and he 
asked for an assurance that the 
modest resources necessary to 
implement the Bill were made 
available. The expenditure 
would be an investment in the 
lives of disabled people, he said. 

In reply, Baroness Trumping- 
ton stressed that the Govern- 
ment still saw significant re- 
source implications in parts of 
the Bill. Because of this, it could 
not agree to the original clause 
on carers. While many clauses 
would be introduced soon after 
the Royal Assent, those relating 
to the discharge of patients from 
long stay mental handicap hos- 
pitals and some relating to repre- 
sentation might have to wait un- 


til resources have been found. 
Preventing 
disability 

Earlier in the day the Lords also 
debated the importance of mea- 
sures to prevent disability. 

Lord Henderson, (Indepen- 
dent), introducing the debate, 
noted that at least 20 per cent of 
disability in the UK was prevent- 
able or curable through existing 
health programmes. But they re- 
quired a coherent rationale and 
regional strategy involving 
health authorities, rehabilitation 
services and voluntary organisa- 
tions of and for disabled people. 

Baroness Faithfull (Conserva- 
tive) talked of measures worth 
pursuing, including better stan- 
dards of obstetric and neonatal 
care, better health education, 


more provision of genetic coun- 
selling and screening, and warn- 
ings about the effect of smoking 
during pregnancy. 

With Lord Rea, she supported 
the beneficial effects that would 
result from controlled pre- 
embryo research as a means of 
preventing handicap. Lord Rea 
saw such research as a chance to 
reduce “all genetically deter- 
mined disability”. 

Baroness Hooper, for the Gov- 
ernment, defended its record in 
promoting health education. 

The Government was also 
aware of the interest in pre- 
embryo research. The Health 
Minister would soon be meeting 
representatives of Progress, the 
organisation which supports 
controlled research into con- 
genital handicap. 

Brian Lamb 


UNIQUE SHOWER SYSTEM 


CHILTERN SHOWER-LOO° 


CHILTERN SHOWER UNITS 


Access via a short shallow ramp 


Gives independence and privacy fo 
the disabled 


Patients can be assisted over half 
doors if required 


Thermostatic anti-scald valve 


Waste water pumped away 
avoiding drainage 


Free standing —fits any room 
Anti-flood device 
Fitted in a day 


Standard shower unit with integral 
toilet and 

washbasin. 

Includes the same unique features as 
the Chiltern Shower Units. 

Sanitary macerator and pumping 
system is available at extra cost if 
drainage is not accessible. 

We have fitted them into small box 
rooms, existing toilets, large 
cupboards, and even into the space 
under the stairs. 

Provides all toilet and washing 
facilities in a space no bigger than a 
standard shower cabinet. 


°As featured on the ‘LINK’ programme last 
mont 


Also available: CHILTERN ‘Professional’ Hospital Model 
SHOWERCOMMODE CHAIRS - HOISTS - STAIRLIFTS - ELECTRIC BEDS - SHOWER TROLLEYS 


sero: CHILTERN MEDICAL _ 


Chiltern House, Wedgewood Road, Bicester, 


DEVELOPMENTS EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT LTD Oxon OX6 JUL. Tel: (0869) 246470 
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Mark Vaughan 


Penny Juneidi, of Parents Campaign for Integration Education in 
London, (right) with Beatrice Leonard and Marianne Connolly of 
Rugby LINC (Liaision for those Involved in the Needs of Children). 


Mums go into action 


Linda Jordan reports on a new organisation 


One parent who was on the dele- 
gate list of the 81 Action confer- 
ence on 10 May did not go. She 
had looked at the programme 
and thought, “I can’t stand listen- 
ing to any more talk about in- 
tegration. I want to do it, not talk 
about it.” 

The sentiment was repeated 
several times on the day. It lay 
behind the launch of 81 Action, 
an umbrella organisation for all 
parents who are campaigning for 
integrated education and im- 
proved education for children 
with special needs. 

The idea was conceived by Eli- 
zabeth Wallis of the Centre for 
the Study of Integration in 
Education (CSIE ) at The Spastics 
Society. 

CSIE realised there were pa- 
rents all over the country work- 
ing alone or in groups for in- 
tegration who could benefit so 
much from sharing each other’s 
experiences. So a ‘working’ patty 
was set up consisting of Mark 
Vaughan, Elizabeth Wallis and 
Felicity Evans of CSIE, 4 parents 
of children with different special 
needs and a physiotherapist who 
had set up parent groups in her 
area. The working party drew up 
some draft aims:and objectives 
and: organised the conferefice. 
About 100 parents came from all 
over the country. 

Everyone agreed on the need 
for 81 Action. But I felt that peo- 
ple were impatient. Most of the 
parents who attended felt weary 


after 1,2,3 or in many cases more 
years of fighting local education 
authorities for integrated place- 
ments for their children. And 
suddenly, in the last few months, 
it has become clear to them that 
the ’81 Education Act isn’t work- 
ing in the way we thought it 
would. 

CSIE’s new survey, launched 
to coincide with the conference, 
underlines this. It asked LEAs in 
England and Wales what they tell 
parents under the Act. The 
dramatic and frightening result 
was that, for example, only 14 
per cent of authorities refer to 
the concept of “parents as part- 
ners” in the assessment process 
and only 11 per cent mention 
their statutory duty to integrate 
children with special needs. 

The expectations which many 
of us had that the Act would im- 
prove the education of our chil- 
dren have turned out to be no- 
thing but a dream. All we have is 
legislation which enables’ us to 
be involved in decisions if we are 
prepared to give up the rest of 
our lives. As one mother said, “TI 
want a Sunday when I can actual- 
ly sit down and have a Sunday 
dinner again.” 

In the afternoon the confer- 
ence split into 7 geographical re- 
gions and each group elected a 
representative to join the origin- 
al working party which will now 
draw up aims, objectives and a 
structure. Then there will be an 
Annual General Meeting. 


The National Trust 
Booklet for 

Disabled & Visually 
Handicapped Visitors 


A large number of National Trust properties 
are accessible to disabled visitors with or 


without wheelchairs. 


Many facilities for 


disabled and visually handicapped people are 
included in the annual edition of the Properties 


Open Handbook. 


The Trust’s special annual booklet lists further 
facilities in detail. It is for use with the 1986 
Properties Open Handbook. Both are now 


available. 


For free copies of these booklets please send a 
self addressed adhesive label, stamped for 125 


gms, to: 


Facilities for Disabled Visitors, 
Dept DN, 
The National Trust, 
36 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
LONDON SW1H 9AS 


Block that blow and yell! 


Ian Sutherland was odd man in at a new bot pedi 
class for disabled women in Scotland 


If you hear loud screams coming 
from the Cathedral Street sports 
centre of Glasgow’s Strathclyde 
University on a Wednesday 
evening — don’t worry or rush to 
dial 999. Nobody’s actually 
being murdered. Cathy Currie’s 
self-defence class — which cur- 
rently includes 2 wheelchair- 
users — is learning the first rule in 
women’s self protection. Which 
is shout like hell if someone 
touches you aggressively. 

Thanks to the initiative of Dr 
Cathy Currie, research fellow in 
police studies at the University, 
disabled women in the west of 
Scotland are learning to make 
sure that mugging doesn’t hap- 
pen to them. 

Concerned at the rising crime 
rate in inner cities, they want to 
learn how to defend themselves 
and build up their confidence as 
women, and women with disabi- 
lities. Eight of them, from teena- 
gers upwards, are meeting once 
a week for 6 weeks. 

Cathy Currie has been in- 
volved in teaching women’s self 
defence for 8 years, but it was in 
1984 that she obtained a grant to 
travel in north America for 3 

Tat 


Running through the day was 
the realization that integration is 
a political issue requiring gener- 
al policy decisions from LEAs. 

Many people felt that we 
should stop thinking that integ- 
rating the individual children of 
articulate middle-class profes- 
sionals alone amounts to prog- 
ress. Others are beginning to 
realise that the campaign has so 
far been restricted to certain 
categories of children: one 
woman from East London said, “I 
didn’t realise it would all be pa- 
rents of handicapped children. 
My son is a slow learner.” 


For more information on 81 Ac- 
tion, contact Felicity Evans, 
CSIE, The Spastics Society, 16 
Fitzroy Square, London W1P 
SHAQ, tel: 01-387 9571. 


Linda Jordan has taught in 
mainstream and Special 
schools, She was a member of 
an integration working party 
in Newham 1983-5 and is now 
a councillor there. Her daughter 
has Down’s Syndrome. 


months learning how to teach 
personal protection to elderly 
and handicapped people. 

“A loud noise is the best start 
you can have in self defence”, 
she says. “We're not usually a 
loud society”. (For disabled 
women whose vocal ability may 
be impaired, carrying a pocket- 
sized “screamer” which works 
from compressed air or batteries 
can substitute for shouting. ) 

Self defence ideally begins 
with simple precautions — a long 
way from visions of dramatic ka- 
rate stances or throwing 15- 
stone assailants over your 
shoulder. 

The Glasgow classes begin by 
suggesting that women look 
through their hand-bags. The 
golden rule is, “Don’t fight for 
your life over a hand-bag — don’t 
keep unnecessary valuables in 
there in the first place”. 

If you must carry keys, make 
sure your name and address isn’t 
on them. Don’t carry your driv- 
ing licence for the same reason. 
Otherwise, if your bag is grab- 
bed, your house may have been 
broken into by the time you get 
home. 

Try not to carry more money 
than you actually need at any 
one time. Ifyou are attacked, 
you'll get a bad fright. But all the 
mugger gets is a virtually worth- 
less hand-bag. 

The Glasgow classes are 
taught that alertness and a bit of 
awareness is half the battle. At 
bus-stops, don’t bury your head 
in a book or newspaper — be 
alert. Don’t get taken by surprise. 
Show that you're ready to defend 
yourself — the mugger expects 
fear, fright and a “frozen” re- 
sponse. If he doesn’t get them 
he/she is likely to take off for an 
easier target. 

“Use your body”, emphasises 
Cathy Currie, “especially your 
left arm. Use your left arm to pro- 
tect your head. Not enough peo- 
ple realise that their left arm can 
even cope with a blow from a 
blunt axe”’. 

To prove the point, she 
promptly goes for group mem- 
bers full tilt with a rolled-up 
newspaper. Even wheelchair- 
bound women discover that 
they can get that vital left arm up 
quickly and effectively. It’s sim- 
ple but it works. 

Cathy Currie has already given 
a presentation session to Strath- 
clyde’s recently founded Disabil- 
ity Forum. 

Disabled self-defence, she 
hopes, will be widely taken up in 
Scotland. “Protecting them- 
selves”, she says, “is something 
that handicapped people can 
do”. 


If you are interested in joining 
the self-defence class or finding 
out more about it contact Dr 
Cathy Currie, Police Studies De- 
partment, University of Strath- 
clyde, George Street, Glasgow 
Cl, tel: 041-552 4400. 


Long-term plan developments 


In November 1985 the Execu- 
tive Council reaffirmed its belief 
that a Long Term Plan was 
needed for The Spastics Society 
and John Cox, the Director, was 
asked to draw up proposals and 
to report on progress to the 
Council on a regular basis. 

A preliminary document has 
now been drawn up by a Corpo- 
rate Planning Team comprising 
Angus Reid, Deputy to the Direc- 
tor, John Belcher, Director of So- 
cial Services, Amanda Jordan, 


Head of the Campaigns Depart- 
ment, and Helen Lovik, Execu- 
tive Secretary. This document is 
based on a concensus of opinion 
arrived at during two meetings 
at Castle Priory in February and 
May. Representatives of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, local groups 
and staff were involved in those 
meetings. 

It is hoped to lay before the 
Council, in July, a set of strategic 
statements on the future direc- 
tion of The Spastics Society. 


(sic 
by Simon Crompton 
and Alan Durant 


Periphrastics 

The age of periphrastic 
obfuscation is truly upon us. 
Possibly its most sinister 
manifestation yet was the 
American reference to civilians 
killed in the air raids on Libya as 
“collateral damage”. But it also. 
seems to have permeated the 
most fundamental aspect of 
charity work. Last month I heard 
a charity flag day organiser refer 
to collecting boxes as 
“collecting media”. It is 
rumoured that next year flags 
will be called “adhesive 
organisational identification 
media” and collectors “inter- 
personnel resources | 
accumulation media”. 


Embarrassment 

The Daily Mail reports thata 
Tory MP unwittingly featured in 
a blue movie when a video called 
“Nude Wives Special” was taped 
over an innocuous bit of film, 
showing the MP and the local 
vicar publicising a service for 
disabled people in Redruth, 
Cornwall. “It’s an acute 
embarrassment,” said Mr David 
Mudd (whose name seems 
designed for tempting diarists 
with cheap jokes about dirty 
films ), MP for Falmouth and 
Camborne. What gives the story 
an intriguing twist is that the 
man responsible for the mix-up 
was on an MSC job-creation 
scheme to take videos of 
community events such as 
carnivals. Apparently he shifted 
to more meaty material due toa 
demand from the local old 
people’s homes. 


Undesirables 

Ithas been said on numerous 
occasions that if care in the 
community is to work then 
careful consideration must be 
given to the subject by everyone 


involved. It is good, therefore, to © 


see the inhabitants of one 
exclusive area of Kidderminster 
taking their responsibilities 
seriously and asking pertinent 
questions about a projected. 
scheme to house people with — 
mental disabilities in their 
community. Their first question, 
reported in the Kidderminster 
Evening Mail: “What happens 
when these people set the place 
on fire in the middle of the night 
or start fighting?” Question 
number two: “We were taken to 
see them in their homes, but 
they were sedated out of their 
minds, weren’t they?” Number. 
three: “They'll be on a busy road 
and might walk under vehicles 
mightn’t they?” And finally: 
“Supposing the Government 
policy changes and the house is 
used for discharged prisoners or 
other undesirables?” Just in case 
anyone should mistake these 
probing questions as a 
demonstration not of concern 
but of flagrant prejudice and self- 
interest, the good citizens’ 
spokesperson emphasised that 
we have nothing against the 
mentally handicapped.” 


Alcoholic 

The New Citizen Movement, _ 
whose general secretary is a 
volunteer social worker, isa _ 
group seeking alternatives to~ 
lifestyles based on drug-abuse . 
and alcohol. It has just launched 
a competition inviting people to 
write essays on the subject “Why 
Jesus would be a teetotaler if he 
lived in Britain today”. Why 
indeed. It seems more likely hed 
be driven to drink. 
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New guide 
promotes 
awareness on 


public transport 


Public transport is inaccessible 
to 6 per cent of Londoners, and 
over 400,000 people find it diffi- 
cult to use. 

So says Move Together, a new 
booklet designed to make able- 
bodied transport staff and pas- 
sengers more aware of the needs 
of people with walking, visual 
and other disabilities and show- 
ing how help can be offered. 

Written by people with disabi- 
lities, and presented from their 
point of view, it was produced 
by the now defunct Greater Lon- 
don Council and the Transport 
and General Workers Union. 

With the help of cartoons and 
drawings, it explains, for exam- 
ple, how people with arthritis or 
hand disabilities need more time 
to board and pay fares, and the 
importance of giving people 
time. 

Move Together is being distri- 
buted to London Regional Trans- 
port, British Rail, transport un- 
ions and staff, taxi drivers and 
disability organisations. 


Move Together is available free 
from the London Boroughs’ Dis- 
ability Resource Team, County 
Hall, London SE1 7PB. 


Accessible cab 
is launched 


A disabled person’s version of 
the London black cab is now on 
the roads. 

The new FX4W has been 
approved by the Public Carriage 
Office, and has a ramp, wheel- 
chair clamps inside and im- 
proved headroom. 

“It should find a ready market 
in the provinces in cities where 
hitherto only converted passen- 
ger cars have been used as taxis,” 
says Chris Cook, chief executive 
of London Taxis International, 
which is carrying out the con- 
version to any London taxi pro- 
duced in the last 12 years. 

The introduction follows the 
news that plans for a completely 
new design of London taxi, the 
CRG, which was intended to be 
fully wheelchair accessible and 
would have superceded the old 
FX4, have been scrapped. 

The conversion of black cabs 
to the W design will cost 
£1,700 plus VAT. 

Keith Armstrong of the Libera- 
tion Network of Disabled Peo- 
ple, expressed concern about 
this cost at the launch of the new 
guide to helping disabled people 
on public transport, Move 
‘Together, on 20 May. 

“Taxi drivers aren't going to 


want to buy the new taxis,” he — 


said. “Subsidies are needed — so 


_ that people with disabilities 


don’t have to pay extra, but also 
so that people who want to help 
people with disabilities don’t 
have to pay extra.” 


The 1985 Transport Bill became 
law last October. Now, as it is 
gradually implemented, bus 
companies, local authorities, 
voluntary organisations and, 
most ofall, the public are waiting 
with baited breath to find out 
what will happen when bus 
routes are opened up to private 
operators. No one knows for cer- 
tain what Britain’s bus system 
will be like when the Act becom- 
es fully operational in October. 

Will the much heralded re- 
volution in public transport re- 
vive — as Transport Secretary 
Nicholas Ridley said at the 
Second Reading of the Bill — an 
industry that has been declining 
for more than 20 years, by rid- 
ding it of a near monopoly and 
antiquated regulations? “We 
want to see competition provid- 
ing an incentive to be efficient 
and to offer passengers a greater 
quality of service,” he said. 

Or will the free market eco- 
nomy mean fewer buses on the 
less profitable rural routes, in- 
creased fares and fewer conces- 
sions, and less accessible buses? 
Initial pointers are not entirely 
encouraging, especially for 
elderly or disabled people living 
in rural areas who rely on buses 
to receive health care as well as 
go to the shops. 

Bus services became a major 
issue in the West Derbyshire by- 
election where the outgoing 
Tory MP, Matthew Parris, was a 
great supporter of the Ridley Act 
and the deregulation of buses. 
One village in the constituency 
found that under the new private 
companies’ timetables it had lost 
its 10 daily departures and was 
left with only one school bus. 

And figures released on 1 
April, of the final returns made to 
county councils by bus oper- 
ators in the free-for-all for ser- 
vices run without financial sup- 
port, show that so far more than 
a fifth of all present routes have 
no takers. 

As opponents of the Act 
feared, early morning, evening 
and rural services are suffering 
most. Private companies have 
mainly registered to run to large 
housing estates on the edges of 
towns where there is potential 
for shopping services. 

Now local authorities must 
decide which services they can 
afford to support with subsidies 
and for how long. Government 
grant funds have been greatly re- 
duced in accordance with the in- 
tended economies of deregula- 
tion. A transitional rural grant 
will taper from £20 million to 
£5 million in 4 years, and the 
Government, in an attempt to 
promote “Rural transport initia- 
tives”, is making available 
£150,000 in Scotland, £100,000 
in Wales and &1 million in Eng- 
land — amounts which are, in the 
words of John Taylor, Technical 
officer at the National Advisory 
Unit for Community Transport, 
“pitifully small”. 

To monitor the effect of the 
Transport Bill on bus services, 
Transport 2,000, a voluntary 
organisation concerned to 
promote conumnunity transport, 
has set up “Buswatch”, a 3-year 


national survey of changing bus” 


services from the passenger’s 
point of view, involving 5,000 
people. 

Jo Guiver is the national co- 


Cartoons from Move Together, courtesy 
of the London Boroughs Disability 
Resource Team. 


CHELTENHAM & DISTRICT SPASTIC ASSOCIATION 


House Parent 
New residential accommodation is being provided by CDSA for a small number of disabled 
_} people. The new premises will be in Cheltenham and are due to be opened in September 1986. 

Applications are invited for a House arent who should have previous experience or SRN/SEN 

nursing or relevant social services qualifications. 
Self-contained flat available if required. Closing date 29 June 1986. 

For further information please apply in writing to the Chairman, Welfare Committee, St Vincent's 
Care Centre, Central Cross Drive, Pitville, Cheltenham, Glos. GL50 4LA. 


All change ...! 


Simon Crompton looks at some of the problems 
which may confront disabled people as the 1985 
Transport Act comes into effect 


ordinator of Buswatch, and keen 
to emphasise that the project is 
Strictly factfinding rather than 
campaigning. But her experi- 
ences in Norfolk, where the 
county council tendered out 
routes to private operators as 
early as 1983, have given her 
cause for grave concern. 

Many communities were dis- 
mayed by the reductions in rural 
services, she says, especially on 
Sunday and evening services and 
in deep rural areas. But they 
were also concerned about un- 
reliability of the new buses, con- 
cessionary fares going up, vehi- 
cles which were inaccessible for 
elderly and disabled people and 
the difficulty of finding out in- 
formation on bus services. 

“You had to’ find out which 
company ran the route before 
you could find out the times,” 
she says. Things have now im- 
proved, thanks to the Norfolk 
Bus Information Centre, set up 
with Manpower Services Com- 
mission funds. 

Many bus companies are now 
finding that running high- 
frequency minibuses is far more 


economic than conventional 
coaches and double-deckers. 
The National Bus Company has 
purchased or ordered nearly 
2,500 minibuses for use on 
urban routes. But they bring 
with them access problems. 

Christine Shepherd, develop- 
ment officer at The Spastics Soci- 
ety’s West region, noticed last 
year that the numbers of dis- 
abled people and young mothers 
attending her self-help group 
in Weston-Super-Mare started 
dropping off as Badgerline mini- 
buses were introduced. 

“The steps are much higher 
and steeper than before,” she 
says. 

“And there’s nowhere to put 
anything,” she adds. “The buses 
can’t be used by older people 
who have to shop with a trolley.” 

Writing to T Smallwood, the 
manager of Badgerline buses, 
she received an answer which 
suggests that the new emphasis 
on competition may have unfor- 


‘tunate consequences for dis- 


abled people. The new legisla- 
tion meant, he said, that “we 
must operate services commer- 
cially and that any provision for 
transport outside our commer- 
cial network will be provided on 
a tender basis by the County 
Council.” 

“This is a considerable change 
from the way in which we cur- 
rently operate ... and it means 
that we will have to have a more 
commercial approach to the way 
in which we provide facilities.” 

Things have not improved in 
Weston-Super-Mare in the 7 
months since Christine 
Shepherd wrote her letter. None 
of her group travel by bus now, 
despite the manager of Badger- 
line’s assertion that minibuses 
provide a quicker and more 
popular service. 

The Transport Act itself lays 


down no regulations that buses 
must keep to certain standards of 
accessibility. But public service 
vehicles must comply to Con- 
struction and Use Regulations, 
and these are at present being re- 
viewed so that they specify fea- 
tures to make new buses safer 
and more accessible. 


S3 


The Secretary of State for 
Transport has made a commit- 
ment in committee to make ac- 


cess easier to buses, but this will 


only be in the form of a Volun- 
tary Code of Practice, rather 
then being incorporated in the 
law itself. And, as John Taylor 
said in his pamplet The Trans- 
port Act 1985, “it will be very 
difficult to implement at a time 
when entrepreneurs are sup- 
posedly being given a free rein in 
public transport.” 

At the Second Reading of the 
Transport Bill, the Transport 
Secretary also repudiated scare 
stories that. concessionary fare 
schemes for elderly, blind and 
disabled people would be re- 
duced. “. . .we seek to make them 
more widely available and to 
allow any operator who wishes 
to do so to participate. That rep- 
resents an extension,” he said. 

But as Gwyneth Dunwoody, 
then Labour spokesman on 
transport, said in reply, ratecap- 
ped councils in danger of going 
into penalty are hardly likely to 
hand out bus passes, especially 


and forwards as they want. 


when the Government is cutting 
their concessionary fare grant by 
20 per cent. And with many 
different operators in the same 
area, there may be arguments 
over who is eligible to use travel 
cards on which buses. 

Because of this local author- 
ities may move towards a system 
of tokens. Some people believe 
this will give a lower standard of 
provision because free travel 
comes to an end when the 
tokens are used up, preventing 
the flexibility of the present sys- 
tem where elderly people with 
travel cards can go backwards 


It is possible that the clauses in 
the Act aiming to bring taxis and 
private hire cars more into the 
mainstream of public transport, 
will provide a low cost, low de- 
mand service very valuable to 
elderly and disabled people, par- 
ticularly in rural areas. But it is 
also possible that this will mean a 
worse conventional bus service. 

A lot depends on whether 
county councils can stretch 
their limited resources, and 
whether new operators and taxi 
and minibus schemes actually 
come forward. 

As far as the interests of dis- 
abled people specifically are 
concerned, a lot also turns on 
how much influence the new 
Disabled Persons Transport 
Advisory Committee will have. 
This has statutory backing and 
replaces the informal Minister’s 
Advisory Panel on Disability. It 
also has a mandatory require- 
ment that 50 per cent of its rep- 
resentation must be of people 
with disabilities — and that, if no- 
thing else, is something to be 
thankful for. 
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The International Cerebral Palsy 
Society took as its theme “the 
preschool child” at this year’s 
seminar held in Cambridge at 
the end of March. 

Since one cannot talk sensibly 
about preschool children with- 
out listening carefully to parents 
and their support organisations, 
the ICPS teamed up with VOL- 
CUF (Voluntary Organisations 
Liaison Council for Under Fives ) 
and their general secretaries, 
Anita Loring and Elsa Dicks 
offered a provocative program- 
me for the 90 participants from 
14 countries. 

What was the provocation? I 
think Nadeem Shwayri (National 
Secretary of the Al Kafaat Rehabi- 
litation Institute, Beirut) started 
it all. 

The gentle title of his opening 
talk, “Whispers of Life’, turned 
out to be misleading. It was not 
about the difficulties of caring 
for handicapped people in war- 
torn Beirut (where his centres in 
the East and West of the city 
have been bombed and repaired 
many times) but a: broadside 
against Western rehabilitation 
practices. He saw these as over- 
specialised, over-technical, 
over-priced and _ over-staffed, 
giving birth to large, impersonal 
bureaucracies. This type of 
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Nadeem Shwayri from Beirut discusses his paper with Anita Loring. 


Leslic Gardner 


Western practice was particular- 
ly bad for developing countries, 
getting in the way of real, indi- 
vidual needs which could only 
be met by families within their 
natural community. 

“Too much Western profes- 
sionalism can diminish huma- 
nitarian feelings — in developed 
as well as developing countries”, 
he said. 

New York was unrepentant. 
Leslie Park (executive director, 
United Cerebral Palsy of New 
York City) described “a new 
world-class pre-school model.” 
The Hearst Children’s Centre, 
opening in June, is to be a large, 
purpose-built campus to which 
obstetricians will refer mothers 
and babies straight from 
maternity wards. This will en- 
sure early support, advisory and 
counselling services for trou- 
bled parents and the chance of 
immediate treatment and ther- 
apy, aids and equipment, if 
necessary, for babies with sus- 
pected damage around the time 
of birth. 

“This will stop a disability 
from becoming a handicap”, said 
Leslie Park. 

Many of the families using 
UCP services are relatively poor 
immigrants, for whom no fees 
are charged. Any child in New 
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Conflict of opinion on pre-s : 


INTERNATIONAL 


Leslie Gardner reports 
onan international 
seminar where 
professionals listened 
to parents 


York who needs a computer will, 
he claimed, be able to have it. 
UCP will continue to raise the 
necessary funds so that families 
can use its services — for life if 


necessary. 
Presented to us were 2 
apparently contrasting appr- 


oaches to early child care: one 
advocating “natural family”; the 
other, “technical/professional” 
approaches. 

Which direction should we 
go? 

Subsequent papers provided 
the clue. Ask the parents. And ask 
them properly, so that they real- 
ly express what they want for 
their child and not what they feel 
the professionals want them to 
say (fearing they might get a 
“black mark” from the medical, 
educational and social work 
establishments if they step out of 
line). 

Aidan MacFarlane (commun- 
ity paediatrician, Oxfordshire 


AHA) gave us a superb illustra- ° 


tion of this theme. 

“Parents are the main primary 
health care providers”, he said. 
They cannot do their job unless 
they have wider information, 
properly recorded. 

Frequent visits to different 
specialists in different clinics 
and centres, repeating the same 
details of birth history, the same 
observations of the child’s symp- 


chool child care 


toms and behaviour, etc, are ex- 
hausting. So he recommended 
that “Parents should hold their 
children’s health and develop- 
ment records, showing them to 
whom they wish, whenever 
necessary”. Most parents want 
this. 

Some will lose their records. 
But from one pilot scheme he 
concluded, “Health authorities 
lost more records than the pa- 
rents did.” 

Naomi Dale (Director of the 
voluntary organisation, KIDS, in 
London) argued that the kind of 
support parents really wanted 
was not always what profession- 
als decreed. For example, the 
KIDS Portage Scheme of Home 
Teaching Programme was liked 
by all parents. “But a careful 
study revealed that 50 per cent 
did not want to do the home 
teaching themselves,” she said. 
They would rather leave that to 
an expert and concentrate on 
being a parent. 

Two parents spoke out at the 
final session chaired by Carol 
Myer (director of White Lodge 


Centre). 


April Beynon, who has work- 3 


ed in the Middle East for many 
years, thought that family love 
and acceptance are more impor- 
tant than high-powered profes- 
sionalism. 

Doreen Banham 
Romford, Essex) told us what 
she had learned from her experi- 
ences with her daughter (who 
has physical handicaps). Only 
parents really understand the 
depth of the problems and can 
point the way to solutions, she 
said. And only they are in a posi- 
tion to offer real support to other 
parents. 

Through 10 years of battling 
with professionals and adminis- 
trators to get the help she was 
convinced her child needed, Do- 
reen was guided by one para- 
mount thought: “It’s my child”. 

Mr Nadeem Shwayri looked to 
have won the day. 


Leslie Gardner is principal 


psychologist at The Spastics 
Society. 


Aidan MacFarlane ( right) considers a from lrich Aeti from 
Berne whilst delegates press for handouts. 


Adult education for people with specialist needs: 


are more resources enough? 
Simon Crompton reports on the first Replan conference 


“Government replan_ thyselfl” 
concluded the keynote speech 
of the first national Replan con- 
ference on “Adult Learners with 
Special Needs”. Held at Here- 
ward College on 11 April, it 
attracted teachers in further and 
higher education, unions, volun- 
tary organisations, local educa- 
tion authorities, education orga- 
nisations and disabled people. 

Ironically, Replan itself was 
set up by the Government — a 
3-year programme, funded by 
the Department of Education 
and Science, to promote the de- 
velopment of — educational 
opportunities for the adult 
unemployed/unwaged. The mes- 
sage from George Walden, 
under-secretary of state for 
education and science, who was 
originally programmed to make 
the speech, might have been 
rather different. 

Nevertheless, there was some 
conflicting opinion amongst 
speakers as to whether the sec- 
ret of improved adult training lay 
in more resources from central 
government or in improved 
commitment and collaboration 
from providing agencies. 

“I doubt if we can make more 
than marginal changes without 
major change from Whitehall it- 
self,” said keynote speaker John 
Baillie, principal designate of 
Newham College. 

Keith Wood-Allum, Director 
of Education at Leicestershire 
County Council, thought that 
their success in developing 
courses for the adult unwaged 
with disabilities was partly due 
to close liaison between social 
services and education depart- 
ments. “You need people with 
time and you need a clear poli- 
cy,” he said. 


Whatever the means, howev- 
er, both agreed on the import- 
ance of integration. “The proper 
function of a special needs 
course is a stepping stone to in- 
tegration”, said John Baillie. 

Stephen MacDonald, _ staff 
tutor in special adult learning 
programmes in Bedfordshire, 
stressed the importance of en- 
couraging disability awareness 
amongst tutors and the public, 
and being informed of the 
opportunities available for dis- 
abled people in the labour mar- 
ket (eg MSC schemes). 


The computer untt at St Loye’s 
College, Exeter — part of com- 
mercial skills training. 


Derek Child, a founder of the 
National Bureau of Handicapped 
Students and now advisor on the 
education of disabled students at 
the Open University, said pro- 
viders of higher education were 
too bound to conventional entry 
requirements. Progress, he said, 
seemed limited to just one or 
two local education authorities. 

This fact is amply demons- 
trated by Replan’s own recent 
survey of all 125 LEAs which 
asked for policy statements and 


publications on opportunities — 
for disabled young people and — 


adults. Only 41 replied. 

Outlining “The Way Ahead”, 
Nigel Webster of the Humber- 
side Education Service said staff 
attitudes and educational sys- 
tems had to change. “The institu- 
tionalisation of our systems 
means that we often don’t recog- 
nise talents,” he said. But he was 
worried that some speakers had 
suggested that employment was 
not a realistic option for many 
people with disabilities. 

Examples of good practice 
provided a concrete base on 
which participants can build. 
Leicestershire County Council, 
for example, has ensured that 
there is a special needs co- 
ordinator in every college of 
further education. It has intro- 
duced fee remission schemes for 
the long-term unwaged, taken 
on specialist peripatetic workers 
and started a range of full and 
part-time courses linked to day 
centres. 

St Loye’s College, Exeter, has a 
philosophy that many people to- 
day are unemployed not because 
they are disabled, but because 
they are not trained. It has units 
both for further education and 
vocational training. 75 per cent 
of trainees achieve employment. 

The hour-and-a-half “market 
place” provided an opportunity 
for everyone to mix, pick up in- 
formation and discuss provision 
and experiences. 

It was here that Replan’s 
stated aim of bringing together 
those engaged in developing 
policy and provision in further 
education really came to frui- 
tion, and some people at least 
went away more enthusiastic to 
act, fired by new ideas. 
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Spiritual integration for disabled people — the way forward 
Rosemary McCloskey reports on the challenge facing the churches 


“Can you come over, Michael? 
I'm feeling lonely”, said Simon. 
He had recently moved from a 


_ large sub-normality hospital to a 


small, attractive group home in 
Oxfordshire. 

But Michael, the charge-nurse, 
whose job was to see people set- 
tled into group homes, was also 
feeling lonely. Isolated from the 
community of the hospital, he 
had arranged to go back for “sup- 
port” for a few hours a week. “I 
can understand Simon”, he said. 
“TI feel the same myself. It’s lone- 
ly and I too need friends.” 

Mark, living in the same home, 
tried to make friends at a local 
club but nobody spoke to him all 
evening. The social skills he had 
were useful enough — he could 
clean, cook, shop with support — 
but no-one had helped him with 
the skills needed to break down 
the initial barriers in the club. “I 
would like someone to talk to”, 
he said. 

Charge-nurse Michael turned 
to the local denominations hop- 
ing to find support for Simon, 


- Mark and the others. But the 


priests were busy and he got no- 
where. The _ Ladies’ Circle 
offered lifts to evening classes 
but tired of the routine. Michael 
felt hopeless and at the first 
opportunity he changed his job. 
This was not an auspicious be- 
ginning for physically and men- 
tally disabled people starting out 
in the community. One wonders 
how often it is happening. 
According to Abraham Mas- 
low, the American psychologist, 
once the basic needs of a human 


being for food, shelter and secur- 
ity are met, the human spirit has 
higher needs to achieve: belong- 
ing, love, self-esteem and then a 
sense of achievement aquired 
through meeting challange. 

Men and women like Simon 
and Mark are moving from large 
regular worshipping communi- 
ties composed mainly of hand- 
icapped people with a chaplain 
and a sprinkling of staff into a 
parish environment where those 
spiritual needs are not being 
met. 

The kind of support the chur- 
ches should be providing people 
with moderate and severe learn- 
ing difficulties is exercising the 
minds of all the denominations. 
It was the main theme of a 
course at Castle Priory College, 
Wallingford, in April when pas- 
tors from the free churches, the 
Church of England and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church discussed 
integration. 

Integration one might assume 
would figure highly both in 
Christian philosophy and prac- 
tice. But this is not so. Many 


Disabled people share in the Mass at Westminster Cathedral. 


churches remain physically inac- 
cessible, cold, lacking provision 
for one of the most common dis- 
abilities, hearing impairment. 
And people are often kept at a 
distance, housebound, objects 
or pity needing help, to be vi- 
sited or lifted up steps, incapable 
of participating as fully active 
members of a parish. 

There is the classic story of the 
man who became a full-time 
wheelchair-user and found his 
name omitted from the readers’ 
list for Sundays. Once re- 
instated, he said, “I could under- 
stand if it was my voice that had 
given out, but it was only my 
legs.” 

How can the churches best 
prepare people with mental dis- 
abilities when they request 
membership, confirmation or 
the Eucharist, and how can a 
church improve its service of 
worship when it is based largely 
on reading, hearing and cogni- 
tive understanding? 

All the churches are trying to 
improve their provision. Some- 
times there is a special service 
on a Sunday which is short, parti- 
cularly welcoming and simple, 
using symbols, music and ges- 
ture. Such a service allows peo- 
ple to relax as well as worship 
and not to worry about noise or 
movement in the church. No 
one feels out of place. Both the 
Roman Catholics and _ the 
Church of England are using this 
type of service. Families enjoy it. 
But one cannot say that it prom- 
otes integration with able- 
bodied members of the church. 


Henry James 


When it comes to confirma- 
tion and communion the parish 
priest faces a dilemma. 

In one Roman Catholic parish, 
for example, Lucy attended a 
local denominational school and 
was being carefully prepared for 
her first communion, while her 
twin sister, Charlotte, who was a 
wheelchair-user in a _ special 
school was both unprepared and 
thought by her parish priest to 
be incapable of understanding. . 

The children’s mother knew 
better. She felt that both chil- 
dren should take the step 
together and that Charlotte can 
appreciate intuitively what Lucy 
has to be taught. Charlotte was 
so anxious to be with her sister 
that on the great day she sat as 
near Lucy as she could, wearing a 
look-alike dress and veil. 

Two years later Charlotte had 
still not made her first commun- 
ion. 

Roman Catholic bishops in En- 
gland and Wales have now 
approved guidelines on admit- 
ting children with learning diffi- 
culties to communion. 


The Baptists are at present 
struggling to agree a standard for 
full membership in a church 
where each parish is virtually in- 
dependent and where the emph- 
asis iS on personal, mature 
understanding. On the one hand 
there is the argument that once 
baptised you have the right of 
full membership; on the other 
that unless you have cognitive 
understanding of what mem- 
bership means you can’t be a full 
member. 

The fate of someone like John 
hangs in the balance. John lives 
in a group home within walking 
distance of the local Baptist 
Church. The fellowship of the 
church is warm and traditional, 
with several adults being pre- 
pared for baptism. John wants to 
be baptised, but he has Down’s 
Syndrome. It is hard to envisage 
him as a church member when 
traditionally people with disabi- 
lities have been seen as candi- 
dates only for pastoral concern. 

Families who have brought up 
a disabled child in a parish have 
often felt that support was lack- 
ing from the church. Distance 
was created between them and 
their neighbours; there was 
questioning as to the cause of the 
disability; embarrassment; the 
remarkable contrast between 
the Christening ceremony, con- 
gratulations and celebrations of 
other children compared to the 
child with a disability. 

Some churches have de- 
veloped a small group of in- 
formed people in the parish who 
appreciate the feelings of dis- 
appointment and even anger at 
how little the church has done to 
help. These “friends” provide 
moral support and practical help 
and encouragement to the fami- 
ly to bring their child to church 
when the family may fear the 
reactions of other people. They 
can also act as an advocate, intro- 
ducing people into the ordinary 
social network of the parish and 
wider community. 

In London, in a Roman Catho- 
lic diocese, ordinary people 
from several parishes are being 
trained for this role. As one 
mother said of the friendship she 
had developed through the 
scheme, “It was like a light at the 
end of a long, dark tunnel.” 

Should the Christian churches 
play a more active role as advo- 
cates for mentally disabled peo- 
ple? This is another area under 
discussion. 

Advocacy is based on a one-to- 
one relationship between 2 
citizens. So far it is concerned 
with identifying and meeting the 
needs of residents who usually 
have no relatives or friends and 
live in long-stay hospitals. 

Advocacy goes beyond 
friendship: an advocate ensures a 
person obtains their rights. He or 
she speaks for them; takes them 
into family life. The best advo- 
cates are often ordinary people 
touched by the enormous dis- 
crepancy between life in an in- 
stitution and their own. 

The Christian implications of 
advocacy have to be faced by the 
churches. 

One remembers the powerful 
effect which advocacy had on 
the life of John Merrick. In The 
Elephant Man, he is lifted by Dr 
Cedric Treves from a degrading 
life of mockery and ugliness into 
a room in the London Hospital. 
There he has private comfort, 
dignified service and a stream of 
visitors and friends who trans- 
form his life and give it meaning. 
He reveals himself as a thinker, 
artist and communicator, free 
from exploitation. 

Later he is invited to Dr 


' Treves’ home at Wimpole Street. 


Merrick gets suitably dressed for 
the occasion. It is the first time 
he has been a guest in anyone’s 
house and he is overcome by the 
experience. 

It is encouraging that the 
churches are ready to work 
together to meet the challenge 
presented by their disabled 
parishioners. At a conference 
organised by the Theology De- 
partment of Birmingham Uni- 
versity in April, St Joseph’s (Ro- 
man Catholic ) Centre at Hendon 
offered to help as a co-ordinating 
agency and centre for informa- 
tion. The offer was accepted. 


The Roman Catholic “Bishop’s 
Guidelines on First Commun- 
ion” are published in No 23, 
July 1983 edition of All People, 
the ecumenical magazine con- 


A mother ts shown the way in Westminster Cathedral. 


Paul Gardener 


cerned with disability. The 
Friends for Friends project is 
also at St Joseph’s Pastoral Cen- 
tre, The Burroughs, London 
NW, tel: 01-202 3999. 

Let Love be Genuine by Faith 
Bowers, The Baptist Union, 
1985 

Guidelines for One-to-One 
Advocacy in Mental Handicap 
Hospitals, published by Advoca- 
cy Alliance, 2nd Floor, 115 Gol- 
den Lane, London EC1Y OT]. 

No Faith in Us, in which dis- 
abled people speak about the 
churches, Channel 4 film, au- 
tumn 1985 

Face to Face by Frances Young, 
published by Epworth 1985. 


Rosemary McCloskey ts a tutor- 
organiser at Castle Priory Col- 
lege, Wallingford, and a train- 
ing Officer at St Joseph’s Centre. 
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Winners of The Spastics Society's 1986 national Literary Contest. : 


Professional Photographic Services 


‘cti Half Loaves 
ay : aie (First Communion) 
s 
Raymond Bunce of Port The bells pealed loudly 
smouth, Hampshire as children pinnioned a 
2nd (£50) by chair and calipers q 


W/Cmdr Paddy Bateson of 


Ren West Sussex limped or wheeled into church. 
ustington, West Su 


Poignant scenes awaited 


Adult General Interest gathering onlookers 
Ist (£100) while bapa ae > ‘he 
Bernard Clarke of Manchester froze the spectacle in time. 
2nd (£50) Timidly mothers smiled 
Owen Davies of Swansea trying to look inconspicuous 
as public eyes gazed 
Adult Poetry in naked curiosity. 
Ist (£100) The priest obliged — 
John Dever of Paisley with goblet of wine 
2nd (£50 ae _ ; but I wanted to taste 
Peter Chalfont-Griffin 0 the loaf of sufferin 
Cheddar, Somerset ape 8- 
| | Pictures show my smile 
; ; ‘recto? 7 but my hunger bit deep; 
Drama The winners and judges. From left to right, back row: Stephen Lowe; John Cox, director of T! be Spastics a ; 
Joint Ist (£100) Society; Lynda Lee-Potter, Daily Mail journalist; Mrs Joyce Smith, chairman of The Spastics Society; loneliness helmetted my heart 
Stephen Lowe of Kidbrook Belinda Walker, president of the Poetry Society (standing in for judge Kevin Crossley Holland); Hanif in case it broke. 
ic Fie ' Kureishi, playwright; Zoe Brown of BBC’s Breakfast Time; George Greenfield, literary agent; Owen Davies. Weep not, birds, 


Roland Humphries of Great Front Row: Shirley Bedford; Wing Commander Paddy Bateson; Davoren Hanna, Raymond Bunce; Clare in song though I am mute, 


Coates, South Humberside Walker, Bernard Clarke. Charles Kingston sits in front. my spirit sings with you i 
Highly Commended in praise of our maker. : 
Bisa Beckett of Forest Gate, | Four poems Death of a Space Shuttle 
ondon 
Bernard Clarke of Manchester by Davoren Hanna (11) (to President Reagan) Exultate jubilate 
: The pinnacle of fame, lightning-struck. (on hearing he had won) 

Junior Prose Perhaps round-shouldered Atlas grew weary 

Ist (£25) Winter Landscapes and dropped his orb upon their frail craft? Exultate jubilate. 

Clare Walker of Alton, Hamp- Artistic sensibility directs me Salvage, o salvage their dreams, Lord, Show thy glorious heartbeat, sun, 

shire towards scenes of gentle Jesus as you enfold them in your vast canopy. warm the frozen-fingered reeds oes 
2nd (£15) sleeping in straw among lowly beasts. shivering mourners at winter's demise. 
Charles Kingston of Ealing, They did not leave deep treatises Yesterday winds blew chill and 
London Warmly, people greet each other on the meaning of the universe. raw self-doubt seared my soul, 

Highly Commended when shopping in piebald streets No, theirs was a greater legacy — but exultant today : 

Giles Higham of Gillingham, of splendid crimson and cobalt blue. a waltz among the stars with death’s armament the Sovereign Son I sing! 


Dorset 


Junior Poetry 

Ist (£25) 

Davoren Hanna of Dublin, Ire- 
land 

2nd (£15) 

Shirley Bedford of 
Cheshire 

Highly Commended 
Ann-Marie Lillywhite of 
Chard, Somerset 

Melanie Dent of Reading 


Sale, 


Pensive clouds scurry across 


the face of an expectant Christmas moon 
shining wanly through dank December nights. 


Quiet little whispers fill the air 


as children make Santa aware of lost dreams 
and settle for gifts of mercenary worth. 


Womb-weary, Christ emerges anaesthetised 
searching in vain for Bethlehem’s familiar 
hearth. 


freely spinning in a sunless shrieking sky! 


les Kingston, 
Belinda Walker. 


Our romance and travel 


“[m a romantic. That’s why I 
went in for the competition,” 
confessed John Willoughby of 
St Albans, winner of the Disabil- 
ity Now Romance and Travel 
Quiz. 

In fact he was so enthusiastic 
that he sent in 2 entries. His 
answers were all correct, includ- 
ing the one he guessed — “I 
couldn’t find who said ‘She’s al- 
ways been my first lady’ any- 
where” — and as for his idea of a 
romantic holiday we thought 
you couldn’t get any more 
romantic than “Paris in Spring- 
time, wine, music and dinner on 
the River Seine with Felicity 
Kendall.” 

The actress herself could not 
be there to present him with his 
prize —return tickets for 2 and a 
car on any Townsend Thoresen 
route to Europe — but as you can 
see from the picture there was 
plenty of glamour when Nicola 
Cutcliffe, public relations execu- 
tive for the company, came 
along instead. 

“The win has come at a good 
time”, said John Willoughby. 
“My wife and I haven’t been 
abroad for a long time and it will 
be the first time my son and 
daughter have been abroad at 
all.” They are off to Normandy in 
August to see the Bayeaux tapes- 
tries and relive the Normandy 
landings. 

John Willoughby is an assis- 
tant manager at Sherrards, a 
training centre run by The Spas- 
tics Society. Since the age of 5 his 
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hearing has been impaired and 
he relies on a hearing aid and lip 
reading. 

Travel and competition are 
obviously in his blood. “This is 
the second holiday I’ve won,” he 
said. “In 1979 we went on a 
European tour as a result of my 
winning a Cadbury’s travel com- 
petition.” 

Our 3 runners-up, who all 
gave correct answers, receive 
red, “him’n’her” Spastics Society 
t-shirts. They are Diana Byrne 
of Trowbridge, J H Gamble of 
Oakley near Basingstoke, andJ W 
Hankins of Hemel Hempstead. 

Congratulations to everyone! 


Nicola Cutliffe presents John Willoughby with his prize. 


Simon Crompton 


quiz winner 


The right answers 


1 Verona 

2 St Paul’s Cathedral 

3 German 

4 Ilsa and Rick 

5 Ronald and Nancy Reagan 
6 Italy 

7 Glass slipper 

8 Monte Carlo 

9 Byron 

10 Rhett Butler 

11 Anthony and Cleopatra 
12 Scotland 

13 Sherwood Forest 

14 Italy 

15 Trevor Howard and Celia 
Johnson 


The CT Speedo All Bed 


Linen Provided 
by Charles Kingston (11) 


Cyril Thinkofanumberfrom- 
onetoahundred turned off his 
home-made TV. He had just had 
an idea for another invention. He 
had been watching a programme 
about Concorde and the idea of 
supersonic travel. He had not 
thought of a plane, but of a car 
instead. Cyril started to work 
everything out. 

SPEED: a top speed of 
1,532,629 mph. His calculator 
got extremely hot. 

DASHBOARD: just a_ usual 
radio, TV, video, computer, 
washing machine, kitchen sink, 
toilet and teasmade. The car 
would also include a bed, a 
leather sofa and an oven. 

TYRES: The car would not 
have tyres as the jet engine 
would make it run slightly above 
ground. 

FUEL: the car would run on 
hydro-electro whatjumacallit at 
a cost of 2p per six million miles. 

LUXURY: the car would have 
everything padded, including 
the toilet paper. 

Two weeks passed in which 
Cyril was working out the final 
details such as how many mil- 
lionths of a millimetre above the 
ground it should be, or how 
many pillows should go with the 
sofa. He did this all on the Mil- 
limex Thinkofanumberfrom- 
onetoahundred (or MT for 
short), his home-made compu- 
ter. He also had to think of a 
name. He called it the “CT Lux- 
ury Speedo All Bed Linen Pro- 
vided” model. 

A month passed and the first 
production model was ready. He 
had a fairly small house, and had 
to keep it in the living room. 

Early one morning there was a 
loud knock on the door and Cyril 
woke up. He thought his rival in- 
ventor, Professor Humperdink, 
was on to him so he shouted 
from the top of the stairs, “Get 
away you spy, I’ve got my 


bazooka here.” The milkman — 
didn’t stop running until he got 
to the dairy and he hid behind 
his Humphrey for the rest of the — 
day. 

This sort of thing happened on 
lots of occasions but Cyril need 
not have worried because his 
rival, Humperdink, was still 
trying to invent the wheel. . 

Cyril protected his machine 
so much, and kept his mind on 
intruders so much, that he only | 
remembered a vital factor at a 
late moment. The thing was the 
car was black and Cyril realised 
that this was a mistake: if it was | 
coloured black it would take in a 
lot of heat and would probably 
blow up if it went fast. 

He went round to the late- 
night DIY shop and got himself a 
can of ACME BRILLIANT 
WHITE, SO GLEAMING YOU 
CAN SEE YOUR FACE IN IT 
paint. He put his gas mask on and 
sprayed it. He also sprayed his 
two goldfish, Laurel and Hardy. A 
quiet squeaking noise could be 
heard from Laurel. 

Cyril sent a letter to the Prime 
Minister about his invention. 
Soon a letter came back in an 
“On Her Majesty’s Service” en- 
velope. “Oh goody goody gum- 
drops” he thought. It suggested 
he drove his car to the House of 
Commons. 

Soon the story was in all the 
newspapers. “Inventor to drive 
new model car to Westminster”, 
the headline read. 

Cyril woke up. It was the big 
day. He wore his best Moss Bros 
suit with his pink and yellow 
spotted bow tie. 

He clambered into the car. 
Crowds lined the streets, cheer- 
ing and clapping and waving the 
Union Jack. He was approaching 
the House of Commons, going 
very fast, and he drove up to the 
door. Then he remembered 
something rather important. He 
had forgotten to include brakes. 

So ends the sad tale of Cyril 
Thinkofanumberfromoneto- 
ahundred. 


ee She 


One of my early memories is of a 
North Wales holiday on a cara- 
van site. It was a very enjoyable 
time but I remember that even in 
the big caravans which I and my 
cousin’s family occupied, it was 
possible to feel confined, parti- 
cularly in bad weather. 

Until recently, caravanning 
was not an option for disabled 
people. Caravans which are 
small enough to be towed be- 
hind cars are usually totally inac- 
cessible: the doors are narrow 
and inside there’s no room to 
move. Trailer caravans which 
are too long to tow and will 
therefore probably be based at a 
permanent site are still likely to 
be inaccessible: no matter how 
much room there is inside, door- 
ways are always too narrow. 
Then there are motor caravans. 
These can be really luxurious — 
but still inaccessible. 


A good start 


Things are changing, though. 
Last year a leading caravan 
manufacturer, CI Caravans, ada- 
pated a single model at the 
cheaper end of its range. This 
year they have added another. 
It’s a good start. 

The Sprite Finesse is a very 
basic adaptation. The manufac- 
turers have widened the door 
and rearranged the original ver- 
sion to provide wheelchair 
space inside. However, it is only 
12ft long. When I visited a site I 
was unable to look inside the 
Sprite Finesse because the only 
ramp available was fitted to the 
Sprite Major. Nevertheless, my 
guess is that one could feel claus- 
trophobic. 

I did inspect the 16ft Sprite 
Major. The doorway had been 
enlarged and the furniture rear- 
ranged so as to give a toilet com- 
partment with a concertina 
door, an extra large single bed 
with storage space underneath 
and a curtain partition for 
privacy. 

The Major might be bigger 
than the Finesse, but room is 
hardly plentiful. Once inside, it is 
extremely difficult to turn, so 
probably one would be per- 
manently facing the same direc- 
tion. Although the caravan is not 
intended to be used only by a 
disabled person, I think one 
would be very dependent on 
able-bodied help. 


Wheelchair problems 
In spite of the doorways being 
wider, getting through them is 
not simple. I tried the twin tele- 
scopic tracks which rest on the 
lip of the door frame. Unfortu- 
nately, the frame is not square 
but has rounded corners. Every 


avies closes his eyes as Dave ‘Slater 


i corners on the door ‘frame force the 
together making it difficult to 
e the wheelchair. 
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A life on the open road? 


With summer holidays just around the corner, Chris Davies explores caravanning for disabled people 


time we pushed the tracks wide 
enough apart for my wheels, 
they moved back together be- 
cause they would not rest on the 
rounded corners. 

Getting into the caravan on 
these tracks was also rather pre- 
carious. However, CI offer an 
alternative: they use the Unwin 
Quicklift, a hydraulic lift po- 
wered by a footpump. Unfortu- 
nately it was delivered to the 
caravan site on the day after my 
Visit! 

Brooks Stairlifts have intro- 
duced the battery powered Por- 
talift for caravans, but this is still 
only wide enough for a standing 
person, not for a wheelchair. 

If anyone wants to tow their 
CI caravan behind a converted 
vehicle, Roper Services has just 
devised the Reeve’s Mirror 
Hitch, which allows one person 
to couple a vehicle accurately to 
a trailer in a few minutes just by 
looking in their rear-view mir- 
ror. I have not tried it out, but it 
sounds practical. 


Adaptable site 


The caravan site I visited was 
Salop Caravan Centre. On May 
Day Bank Holiday weekend they 
invited disabled people to come 
and look at CI and other types of 
caravan. 

Salop claim they can adapt any 
caravan to any individual needs. 
When the 60 or so visitors ar- 
rived, they were able to talk to a 
satisfied customer. Although 


Ivor Rutherford has been cara- 
vanning for 20 years, before the 
Salop adaptation he had found 


Just look in the rear-view mir- 
ror — the Reeve’s Mirror Hitch. 


himself very dependent on 
others, particularly as he, like 
me, uses a wheelchair. Salop 
have adapted a CI Musketeer to 
Mr Rutherford’s specifications. 
“Before, it was always a case of 
‘Would you pass that? and 


Modified double door, standard wheelchair lift and special 
lay-out on an Autohomes model. 


Now 


‘Could you get me this?’ ... 
it’s a piece of cake”, he said. 

Having adaptations done indi- 
vidually has a hidden benefit. 
Customising a vehicle probably 


in and out easier for those who 
are not in a wheelchair. 


makes it unsuitable for anyone 
else. So no VAT is included in the 
price. A modified caravan would 
then be no more expensive than 
an unmodified one. 


Large trailer is easier 
for wheelchairs 


If you need a larger caravan, 
Atlas provide an alternative. 
Their trailer-type caravan has 
been adapted to include ramps, 
large double doors, sliding bath- 
room doors, a specially moulded 
bath/shower unit, and _ sinks, 
wash basins and tables at wheel- 
chair height. Bedroom hoists 
may be easily fitted. Furniture 
and fittings are arranged to give 
maximum manoeuvrability. 
Wheelchairs can actually travel 
the entire length of the caravan. 

Atlas’ caravan is currently on 
display in Perthshire — too far 
away for me to visit. However, 
Mrs Catheleen Ewing has seen 
the caravan on behalf of The 
Scottish Spinal Cord Injury Asso- 
ciation and cannot speak too 
highly of Atlas. 

“They obviously have given it 
a great deal of thought’, she said. 
“It’s absolutely superb”. 

Though not in a wheelchair 
herself, she represents many 
para- and tetraplegics who are. 

So towed caravans and perma- 
nent caravans are now access- 
ible. What about motorised 


The new Portalift makes getting. 


An Autohomes motor caravan with modified personnel tail-lift. 


vehicles? 


Motorised vehicles 


Autohomes can adapt any motor 
caravan to suit individual re- 
quirements. Possible adapta- 
tions include tail lifts, special 
toilets and handrails. Autohomes 
say, “You ask. We do it. We have 
never been beaten yet!” As in CI 
adaptations, minor changes 
would be paid by saving on VAT. 
Major alterations could cost 
£2,000 in addition to the basic 
price of the vehicle. 

Autohomes is holding open 
days for potential customers on 
28-29 June from 10 am — 5 pm, 
so anyone interested should go 
along. (See address below). 

Caravanning is not cheap (see 
prices below). Motability can 
only help if a caravan is moto- 
rised — as in Autohomes — and 
has a carrying capacity of less 
than 17cwt. In other words, 
there’s no help for CI or Atlas 
Caravans. 

A life on the open road? Ex- 
pensive, but possible now for 
disabled people. 


Information 


CI Caravans, The Oaks, For- 
dham Road, Newmarket, Suf- 


folk CD8 TAL, tel: (0638) 
663251, produce the Sprite 
Finesse with ramp _ track 


£2,435.34 (incl. VAT) or with 
footpump lift £2,574.50 (incl. 
VAT) and the Sprite Major with 
ramp track £3,925.35 (incl. 
VAT) or with footpump lift 
£4,064.50 (incl. VAT). 

Salop Caravan Centre, Meole 
Brace, Shrewsbury, Shropshire 
SY3 7QZ, tel: (0743) 55851. 
Unwins Quicklift £37.50 (incl. 
VAT) from CN Unwin Ltd, Dis- 
ablement Equipment Specialist, 
Lufton, Yeovil, Somerset, tel: 
(0935) 75359. 

Portalift £755 (plus VAT) from 
Brooks Stairlifts Ltd, Westmins- 
ter Industrial Estate, Station 
Road, North Hykenham, Lin- 
coln IN6 3QY, tel (0522) 
088874. 

Reeve’s Mirror Hitch £26.45 
(incl. VAT) from Roper Services 
Ltd, Garvestone, Norwich NR9 
4QT, tel: (0362) 850205. 

Atlas Caravans, Wykeland In- 
dustrial Estate, Wiltshire Road, 
Hessle Road, Hull HU4 OPH, tel: 
(0482) 562101, build caravans 
to suit individual needs. A cara- 
van was sold recently for £6686 
(plus VAT). 

Autohomes Ltd have a range of 
unadapted motor caravans 


from £11,280.46 (incl. VAT) to 


£14,397.42 (incl. VAT) 59 Old 
Wareham Road, Poole, Dorset 
BH17 7NYj, tel: (0202) 731711. 
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The Hearing-Impaired 
Child in the Ordinary 
School 

by Alec Webster and John 


Ellwood 
(Croom Helm, £8.95) 


As more children with special 
needs are placed in ordinary 
classrooms rather than special 
ones, the question arises, “Will 
they really integrate?” Will their 
special needs be understood and 
catered for, not only physically 
and socially, but educationally? 
Some parents are worried that 


the ordinary classroom teacher 
may simply not have enough 
“know-how”. 

This book is reassuring. Writ- 
ten by an educational psycholog- 
ist, collaborating with a teacher 
of the hearing-impaired, it offers 
important “know-how” for the 
ordinary teacher, including the 
causes and the various types and 
degrees of hearing loss; the 
strategies needed to minimise 
their effect; the proper use of 
hearing aids; lip reading; the 
position of the child in the clas- 
sroom; extra listening and 
speech stimulation, and mod- 
ifications to the curriculum. 

The new radio aids are strong- 
ly advocated for offering greater 
clarity of speech. Since the 
teacher has to use a microphone, 
the book tells her to always re- 


member to switch it off when 
she wishes to speak to children 
other than the one with a hear- 
ing loss — who would otherwise 
be loaded with a lot or irrelevant 
messages. This is a trivial exam- 
ple, but it does remind us that 
the ordinary teacher is being 
asked to divert some of her 
attention from her ordinary acti- 
vities. 

Should she go so far as to learn 
a sign language — for one child 
with a hearing impairment in a 
class of 30? 

The authors’ write very sens- 
ibly about the balance that has to 
be struck here, and conclude 
that if a hearing-impaired child’s 
special needs are very special 
then in all probability such a 
child would be better served by 
a special, rather than an ordinary 


classroom. 

The authors do not regard “in- 
tegration” as an end in itself, ap- 
plicable to all children with spe- 
cial needs, irrespective of the 
severity or their handicaps. 

They argue that placement in 
an ordinary class will lead to 
very successful integration for 
many children, provided their 
needs are not too special or too 
complex, and the teacher gets 
the kind of help this book pro- 
vides, with backup support from 
visiting specialists, careful moni- 
toring of progress, etc. 

Parents, teachers, therapists 
and psychologists interested in 
children with cerebral palsy 
(nearly 5 per cent of whom have 
a significant hearing loss) will 
find this a well written and help- 
ful book. It has a realistic view of 


There are many electrical 
appliances and attachments 
specially designed for the 


elderly or disabled. 


They are described in a 


Name 


How can a possum 
help the severely handicapped? 


leaflet called “Making Life 
Easier for the Disabled” 

Its available, free of 
charge, simply by phoning 
01-200 O 200, or completing 


the coupon below. 

Among other things, it 
will tell you about Patient 
Operated Selector Mechan- 
isms (or POSSUMS for short). 


Address 


Please send me 


HELPELECTRIC 


We have the power to help you. 


copies of Making Life Easier for the Disabled. To: Electricity Publications, PO Box 2, Feltham, Middlesex TW14 OTG. Tel: 01-200 0 200. 


G2221 


integration based on practical 
experience of children’s needs 
rather than a particular, sweep- 
ing ideological conviction. 

One wishes there was a similar 


book for ordinary teachers on be 


the more complex needs of cere- 
bral palsied children. Present 
offerings in this area are bitty, 
vague and often polemical com- 
pared to this one. 

Leslie Gardner 


Shell Never Do Any- 
thing, Dear 

by Joan Hebden 

(Souvenir Press, Human Hori- 
zons Series, £8.95 hardback, 
£5.95 paperback) 


The last book I reviewed, Breath 
of Life, had a bullying nursing sis- 
ter as the villain of the piece. 
This book opens with another of 
her ilk, in charge of a maternity 
ward. 

Joan had a very quick labour 
with her fourth child and nearly 
delivered Cathy unassisted. Her 
baby was whisked away before 
she could hold her. 

In the ward with Joan was a 
young woman who had waited 
10 years to have a baby and 
whose little daughter, born 
shortly after Cathy, died. She was 
treated unsympathetically by 
the sister, but her loss made Joan 
more grateful for Cathy. 

Her daughter seemed a little 
slower than Joan’s other 3 chil- 
dren, but she didn’t discover 
anything wrong with her until a 
chance remark by a friend: “Oh, 
she’s a little mongol, bless her!” 

Joan determined to find out 
more about Cathy’s condition, 
but the books in the library and 
the local parents’ group let her 
down. 

Undaunted, she became a 
member of the group’s commit- 
tee and set about revitalising it 
so that other parents with a 
Down’s syndrome baby 
wouldn’t meet with the lack of 
encouragement and hope that 
she had. 

Joan’s common sense and her 
younger son’s ingenuity helped 
them to discover imaginative 
ways in which to teach Cathy, 
such as different coloured laces 
to help her tie shoes, Joan’s atti- 
tude was that Cathy needed a lit- 
tle more time than other chil- 
dren and tasks were made easier 
if broken down into stages. 

Her faith in Cathy was inspired 
by her own experience of polio 
when she herself was a child. 

Her mother had been told that 
it was unlikely that Joan would 
ever walk again. Courageously, 
she opted for an operation 
which eventually led to Joan’s 
recovery, after months of de- 
voted nursing. 

Despite Joan’s belief in her 
daughter, she was surprised 
when someone suggested Cathy 
should enter for the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Gold Award. With 
hard work all round (especially 
from Cathy ) she became the first 
person with Down’s syndrome 
to win one. 

This achievement was a 
tremendous encouragement to 
other parents of handicapped 
children and an education for 
the public. 

Cathy is now an active mem- 
ber of the community, helping 
elderly people across the road, 
involved in charitable fundrais- 
ing, acting as a sidesman at her 
church, enjoying her office job 
and amateur dramatics. 

Joan’s final message to her 
readers is “Never, never accept 
the statement that your child is 
ineducable.” 

An inspiring book for other pa- 
rents. 

Helen Gray 
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The Best Years 
of Your Life 


At 17, with a promising football 
career beckoning, you might 
reasonably expect that the best 
years of your life were yet to 
come. Due to a spinal tumour, 
however, Robert will not live to 
be 18. 

It is on this fairly tragic note 
Clive Jermain’s semi- 
autobiographical television play 
(broadcast on BBC 2 last month) 
begins. 

For the rest of the time we are 
shown the attempts of Robert, 
his brother Mark and their father 
first to come to terms with the 
news and then to try to find a 
way of expressing their feelings 
for each other before it is too 
late. In this they are successful in 
varying degrees — the father, for 
example, appears unable to cope 
at all — he avoids Robert and 
spends much of his time at the 
pub. It is only at the very last that 
he shows his affection and con- 
cern for Robert with the offer of 
a family holiday. By the time he 
has returned with the brochures, 
however, Robert is dead. 

The. play treats a subject 
which could be morbid or maw- 
kish in an admirably realistic 
way. The playwright, who suffers 


‘himself from a spinal tumour, 


makes us constantly aware of the 
pain and discomfort of Robert’s 
condition — his reliance on 
several different kinds of pills, 
the wheelchair which makes 
him feel “like an animal’, the 
agony of not being able to pass 
urine — without sensationalism. 
The emotions expressed seem 
all the more real, and thus mov- 


‘ing; for being painfully squeezed 


out — hidden tears, awkward 
embraces — rather than gushing 
freely. When the brothers say “I 


love you” to each other they are 
unable to help making it sound 
like an apology. 

In the search Robert finds 
himself sifting through former 
glories (his first match for 
Chelsea reserves) and missed 
opportunities (“I wish I'd got 
some girl pregnant”) for some 
scrap of consolation for his pre- 
mature death. It is in the express- 
ion of love, however inexpert, 
for and by those closest to him 
that this consolation is ultimate- 
ly to be found. 

The final frame is not of Mark 
and his distraught father weep- 
ing at the hospital, but of a “heal- 
thy” Robert running round a 
football pitch, conveying 
seemingly the brave and positive 
message that there is more to 
dying than death. 

On the evidence of this play 
Clive Jermain is a very fine 
young writer. 

Alan Durant 


Same Game, 
Different Rules 


The title of Channel 4's 
documentary, Same Game — 
Different Rules, perfectly sums 
up the approach that Mike 
Nemesvary takes to his life a year 
after the accident which para- 
lysed him from the chest down. 
It is an approach he would like 
able-bodied people to under- 
stand and accept. 

24 years-old and a freestyle 
skier, Mike fell and broke his 
neck when he blacked out while 
practicing on a trampoline. It 
would have been a devastating 
experience for anyone, let alone 
someone who led such an active, 
competitive life in sport. (He 
performed the skiing stunts in 
the James Bond film A View to a 
Kill). But the film showed how 
Mike Nemesvary came through 
the despair and redesigned his 
life to be just as active and com- 
petitive as before — in a different 
way. 


Mike’s decision to leave hos- 
pital after 7 months against 
medical advice was typical, as 
was his wish to live indepen- 
dently again. He had the practic- 
al help of his own care attendant 
and the emotional support of 
friends — his girlfriend in particu- 
lar who he had met only a week 
before the accident and who he 
at first rejected. 

In February he went to the 
first World Freestyle Cham- 
pionship to watch his old friends 
and adversaries compete. Mike 
himself got back onto the slopes 
in a toboggan designed for peo- 
ple with paraplegia. 

He has now set up a charity 
called Back Up to help athletes 


The new Ford 
Escort: intention 


better than result 


When Ford first introduced the 
Escort as a replacement for the 
Anglia, it was a very basic car de- 
signed for motoring on a low 
budget. The simple design made 
it easy to adapt for disabled driv- 
ers and as a result thousands of 
Escorts have been fitted with 
hand controls, and other adapta- 
tions. : 

The re-designed Escort is a 
much more sophisticated car 
and considerably more expen- 
sive than many of its rivals. But 
Ford, never a company to miss a 
growing market, has just laun- 
ched a version of the new-look 
Escort for disabled people. It is 
far from perfect, but some of the 
features are certainly helpful. 

On the outside there is no dif- 
ference between this model and 
the others in the range: they all 
have the new, smart, curving 


‘lines. But the disabled model is 


based on a special 1.6L automa- 
tic 3-door version, so you get the 
widest possible door for easier 
access. And inside there are ex- 


tended seat runners and a grab 
handle over the driver’s door. 

Remote control mirrors have 
been added, though in my opin- 
ion they are not essential; elec- 
tric windows would have been 
more helpful. 

The biggest feature of this new 
model range is the re-designed 
interior. Sad, then, that disabled 
or elderly people do not seem to 
have been considered when it 
comes to the controls. The old 
model had the light switch on a 
third stalk on the steering col- 
umn which was ideal for drivers 
using hand controls. That has 
now been swept away to be re- 
placed by a ring under the in- 
dicator switch which has to be 
turned — almost impossible for 
anyone with less than perfect 
control of their hands. 

The heated rear window and 
fog lights are now buttons and 
difficult to find, partially hidden 
as they are by the steering wheel. 
The shorter wiper control is 
equally difficult to use. 

Some things have been rfe- 
tained, but not always the better 
ones. For example, the seat back 
is still released by that awkward 
catch on the side. I wonder how 
many new owners will be taking 


a hacksaw to the bracket so they 
can get their wheelchair in with- 
out a struggle. 

Despite a much improved en- 
gine I was disappointed to find 
that the old three-speed gearbox 
has been retained when Ford’s 
larger models now have four- 
speeds or overdrive as standard. 

On the road the car is still as 
light and well-mannered as it has 
always been, with no need for 
power steering. 

The four-speaker stereo fitted 
to my demonstration model 


_gave faultless listening without 


interference from the engine. 

Ford cars are ideal for people 
who rely on garages for maintai- 
nance because Ford has the 
largest dealer network in the 
country and all repairs are 
guaranteed. 

As a new model, the resale 
price of the Escort will be high 
(it always is on Fords) and it 
should make a good investment. 
Nearly 23 per cent of cars are 
bought through Motability and 
50 per cent of all cars leased are 
Fords. 

Technical Information 

The Ford Escort 1600L Automatic for 
disabled drivers has a 1597cc OHC 
(CVH) engine with automatic choke and 
electronic ignition. Length 158.3 in. 
Width 72.2 in. 

Fuel consumption 

Constant 56mph, 47.9 mpg 

Constant 75 mph, 36.2 mpg 

Urban cycle, 31.00 mpg 

Price 

The special price of £5,559.84 includes 
car tax and VAT. All dealers will be happy 
to arrange Motability finance and adapta- 
tion for hand controls, etc. 


John Byworth 
Further information from Ford 
Motor Company Ltd, Brent- 
wood, Essex CM13 3BW, tel: 
(0277) 253000. 


Two Marks — the promising young footballer, and the teenager with 
a spinal tumour and weeks to live. 


with similar injuries and is cam- 
paigning for better facilities for 
people with spinal injuries, 
grants for housing adaptations, 
and more research on injuries to 
sportsmen. 

He also wants to change the 
attitude the media takes to 
sports for disabled people: 
“We're not sick, nor a freak 
show,” he said. “We put in as 
much effort as any world-class 
athletes.” 

Kathy Johnson 


Cagney and 
Lacey 


American television drama has a 
mixed track record when it com- 
es to integrating storylines about 
disability into regular shows. In 
“soaps” such as Dallas, disability 
is treated as a temporary sensa- 
tion, disappearing quickly either 
through characters being killed 


WESSEX 
MEDICAL 


EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 


TRAVELMASTER HOIST 


off or miraculously cured. Then, 
of course, there was Ironside 
which for 7 years placed disabil- 
ity into a reasonably realistic 
dramatic context. 

Since /ronside, examples have 
been few and far between, and 
often just token. Cagney and 
Lacey (BBC 1, 17 May ) thankful- 
ly proved that it can still be done 
well. 

Intertwined with the sub-plot 
of Mary Beth Lacey’s pregnancy 
was the main storyline of Chris 
Cagney trying to solve a spate of 
muggings on people in wheel- 
chairs. 

Chris meets Ted Peters, a local 
disabled activist. When all other 
methods fail, Cagney is forced to 
pose as a disabled person as bait. 
Ted acts as her coach, and in the 
process a relationship begins be- 
tween them. Hoping that the 
mugger will see her, Chris 
wheels herself around the 
streets of New York and experi- 
ences the difficulties of curbs, 
unreachable telephones, stares 
and patronising attitudes. 

After she has slept with Ted, 
she has doubts as to whether the 
relationship should continue in 
case she cannot handle it. Unfor- 
tunately, by the time she decides 
that she can (and the mugger is 
caught), Ted is recalled to the 
headquarters of the foundation 
he runs in Washington, 

Thankfully, the producers cast 
a genuinely disabled person as 
Ted. James Stacy, an amputee, 
was suitably wise, good-looking 
and witty. His lines punctured 
able-bodied pomposity. He 
jokingly preferred “gimp” 
(American slang for people with 
limps or disabilities, akin to 
“cripple” ) to the over-the-top 
“physically challenged”. The re- 
lationship between Ted and Cag- 
ney was sensitively portrayed, 
and it is littke wonder that the 
American public’s response to 
the story was hugely favourable. 

Apparently, the producers are 
considering bringing Ted back 
into future programmes. I hope 
they do. For this kind of subtle 
propaganda can be unconscious- 
ly effective. British producers, 
please take note. This episode 
should be used as a text book ex- 
ample of how to get it right. 

Chris Davies 


Dept. 34 
Budds Lane 
Industrial Est. 
Romsey 
Hampshire 
(0794) 522022 


ROMSEY ELECTRA- HOIST 


MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRICAL HOISTS, 
STAIRSEATS AND LIFTS. AGENTS FOR THE MEDIC 
BED. POOL LIFTS. ELECTRIC DOOR OPENERS. 
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Ann Gabell comfortably seated on her Balans Mu ti 


with her 


folding table and specially raised waste-paper basket to hand. 


HOW BRITISH GAS 
HELPS 


ELDERLY AND 
DISABLED PEOPLE 


British Gas has a long-standing and _ continuing 
commitment to caring. That’s why we offer a variety 
of services for elderly and disabled people. 


WE CAN GIVE ADVICE ON:- 


Free gas safety checks for elderly and disabled 
people who live alone. 


? Special help for physically and visually 
handicapped people. 
3 Fuel saving. 


4 Paying for gas. 


5 Gas safety. 
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6 Appliance servicing. 


Tick the subjects which interest you and send this 
advertisement to FREEPOST, British Gas, 

P.O. Box No. 671, London, NW3 5JF and we'll send 
you our helpful leaflets. 


Name 


Address_ 
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Iam a member of the caring professions 


British Gas! 
COMMITTED TO CARING 
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Adapting my home on a shoestring 


Ann Gabell has an arthritic spine. She cannot bend and has limited arm movement 


My one big expense in the “we 
few years has been the “Multi”, 
fully-adjustable chair in ine 
Balans range from Norway. It is 
ideal for people with back or 
neck problems. Without it I 
couldn’t have gone on working 
as long as I did. It would also be 
useful for people with stiff hips 
as you don’t have to bend your 
hip to 90°. (If you cannot lift 
your knee on to the knee rest 
there are other designs which 
are easier to get in and out of.) 
(For special offer see below ). 

Otherwise I use good quality 
garden furniture which gives 
comfortable support and, being 
lightweight, is easy to move. The 
covers are usually washable or 
the cushions can be covered 
with traditional stretch covers. 

To raise a chair seat without 
using leg-raisers, I use an old 
folded blanket inside a stretch- 
cover. Put this under the 
cushion or, if you prefer to sit on 
something firm, put the blanket- 
cushion on top. If the seat still 
“gives” under you so that you 
can’t get up, put a piece of ply- 
wood under the lowest detach- 
able cushion — or the top one for 
firmer effect. 

Instead of the usual bedside 
table I have a trolley. It’s easy to 
move out of the way for bed- 
making and into the right posi- 
tion at night so that I don’t have 
to twist around to reach things. 
(I use another trolley for my 
cleaning utensils. ) 


Adapting fixtures 

I find it is better to raise my toilet 
on wooden blocks than use a 
raised toilet seat: hiring the 
plumber is no more expensive 
than buying the seat, and able- 
bodied friends don’t seem to 
mind. 

My washbasin is also raised. 
The block is camouflaged with a 
net curtain ruched onto string 
and fixed to the basin with 
double-sided adhesive tape. It is 
easy to take the net off for 
washing. Cost, about £2. 

I raise the height of the kitch- 


en sink by inverting 2 plastic 
containers from the supermar- 
ket (35p each) and putting the 
washing-up bowl on top. My 
hands can touch the bottom of 
the bowl without bending my 
back. Inverting a spare washing- 
up bowl under the one you are 
using is often recommended, but 
I find that makes the functional 
one too high. The system I use 
raises my bowl by just 21/2 in. 
Sleeping 

Back-rolls are helpful to put in 
the small of the back when lying 
on your side. Bought commer- 
cially they would cost from £6, 
but I use offcuts of oblong foam 
from a wholesaler put into a pil- 
lowslip and secured with elastic 
bands — they’re free! 

Neck pillows vary enormously 
in price. The cheapest I found 
that suited me was in the Poly- 
sales mail order catalogue and 
cost £8.98. If you shop around 
and keep your eye on newspaper 
advertisements, you are bound 
to find something that is inex- 
pensive and works. 


Working 
Apart from my Balans chair I use 
a light-weight folding card table 
that is easily moved about. 

My waste-paper basket is in- 
side a cardboard box which is 


Special offer! 


Alternative Sitting, which 
specialises in ergonomic 
furniture for work and 


home, is offering readers of 
Disability Now a 15 per 
cent discount on some of 
the Balans designs. 

For example, the “Multi”, 
with wooden frame, uphol- 


stered seat, knee rest and a 
choice of 4 heights, would 
normally cost £166.06 +° 
VAT. Special offer: £142 
(£123.50 + VAT) 

Write or telephone Alierna- 
tive Sitting, 17 Oxford Road, 
Abingdon, Oxfordshire 
OX14 2ED, tel: (0235) 
PP ITE 


standing on another, stronger, 
up-turned box. The two are kept 
together with double-sided 
adhesive tape and covered with 
pretty wallpaper. If you aim 
wrong and miss the basket the 
rubbish falls in the box, and 
when you empty the bin it is ata 
comfortable height. 

Opening windows 

I can’t open ordinary windows 
so I have circular vents fitted 
with long pull-cords. The end of 
the cord can be_ threaded 
through a piece of foam about 1 
in square to make pulling easier 
and stop the plastic end banging 
on the window. Cost of provid- 
ing and fitting a vent, about 415. 


General comfort 

Neck collars or splints are much 
more comfortable wrapped in 
cotton so that you don’t have 
plastic or foam next to you. I fold 
a man’s handkerchief around 
mine, secure it with adhesive 
tape and camouflage the lot with 
a normal neck-scarf. It's easy to 
wash the hanky. 

Shopping 1 
The usual shopping trolleys ich 
deep bags are no good for me. 
Instead I put a cardboard box on 
the trolley base and keep it in 
place with expanding straps. It is 
lighter to heave into a car boot 
or on to the bus and very easy to 
manage when out shopping. 


Pets 

My cat has been trained to jump 
on to a raised feeding-station so I 
don’t have to put her dishes on 
the floor. Mine is just a plastic 
occasional table, very basic 
(£3.50, mail order ). 


Gardening 

I can’t cope with gardening at all, 
but I still go to the garden centre 
— for artificial flowers. My beauti- 
ful crocuses in a window-box 
have deceived everyone and 
they will last for years (27p 
each). Daffodils, anemones, fus- 
chia (in hanging baskets) are 
available from 55p. Express an 
interest and you might even get 
them free! 


Let your Disabled Child 
idé a PONY 


e@ Simple too 


the child. 


© Compact and lightweight and 
strikingly attractive. 

e 2 carefully proportioned sizes 

dren from 


to cater forc 
4 upwards. 


e Accessories available 
to meet child’s needs. 


PONY - The vehicle 
that lets children 


be children. 


For a detailed colour brochure, 
fil in the coupon below. 


Unique, portable 3 wheeler (can be stowed in 
the boot of a car). Designed for the disabled 
child, but is fun for all children, 


Here are a few super features:—@ 
@ Allows freedom and independence, 
indoors and out, enabling the 
child to move at a functional speed. 
erate and highly 
manoeuvrable, making it fun for 


Care Chair Division, ORTHO- KINETICS (UK) LIMITED 
I 190 Commercial Road,Totton,Southampton.SO43ZZ_ | 


| Name 
’ Address. 
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Crisis for Canterbury group 
as membership falls 


* Disbandment looms for the Can- 


terbury and Kent Coast Spastics 
Society, if it cannot find volun- 
teers to fill all its key offices. 

The group has had no Chair- 
man for the last 12 months. The 
Secretary, Treasurer and Public- 
ity Officer are about to resign 
and there have been 4 other res- 
ignations from the committee in 
the last 2 months. It will be down 
to 5 members after its AGM in 
November. 

Despite appeals to the local 
community, and approaches to 
REACH (Retired Executives Ac- 
tion Clearing House), the Can- 
terbury Volunteer Bureau and 


even the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (the group’s President) no- 
one seems interested. 

“The problem is that members 
of the public seem to think that 
people with cerebral palsy are 
looked after very well,” says 
Secretary Robin Miller. “They’re 
much more interested in Africa 
than us.” 

In the 25 years since its forma- 
tion, the Canterbury group has 
given practical and financial help 
to people with cerebral palsy 
and their families, schools, hos- 
pitals and other organisations for 
disabled people in the Canter- 
bury area. 
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“There are still lots of people 
with cerebral palsy in Canter- 
bury who need our help,” says 
Robin Miller. “There’s no call for 
a centre, but we provide holi- 
days, heating and so on.” 

The finances of the group are 
looking healthy, with around 
£7,000 in the bank. But if the 
group did fold, Robin Miller 
hopes that the money could go 
to ACORN, a new Meldreth Man- 
or School parents’ group. 


The renegade horse that helped raise £7,000 


A pantomime horse and a 12- 
year old girl with cerebral palsy 
were just 2 of the escapees in a 


mass jailbreak from Dartmoor ~ 


Prison. 

But prison officers weren’t 
particularly worried — they were 
taking part in The Spastics Socie- 
ty’s sponsored jailbreak which 
raised over £7,000 for the Chur- 
chtown Farm Field Studies Cen- 
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tre in Cornwall, nearly 3 times 
more than last year. 

The Plymouth Spastics Asso- 
ciation and the South Devon 
Cerebral Palsy Association pro- 
vided some fun as well as helping 


a good cause. The Plymouth 
group’s secretary, Shirley Forres- 
ter, and the vice-chairman Jenny 
Barnicoat, teamed up in a panto- 
mime horse which they bor- 
rowed from a theatrical costu- 
mier. They got as far as Carlisle 
within the 12-hour time limit, 
but had to give up their equine 
aspirations early on. 

“On the way out of Dartmoor 
Prison we kept nearly getting 
knocked over by escaping cars,” 
says back-end of the horse Shir- 


Top left: Monica Chen- 
ery holds up her spoils 
—captain’s epaullettes. 
Above: the pantomime 
horse making a quick 
getaway. 

Bottom left: Jayne 
Chenery in convict’s 
gear outside Dartmoor 
Prison. 


ley Forrester. “We were trotting 
blind, and having hysterics 
underneath the costume.” 
Having changed into arrowed 
convicts overalls and balls and 
chains, they cadged lifts in a 


friend’s car, a breakdown truck 
and a 30 ton meat lorry. In Car- 
lisle, finding they had time to kill 
before their train back, the still- 
costumed “convicts”  gate- 
crashed a friend’s get-together of 
long-lost relatives. 

“They were fantastic,” says 

Shirley Forrester. “They all said 
it would have been a very boring 
dinner party if we hadn’t turned 
up.” 
The Plymouth Spastics Asso- 
ciation raised around £300. At 
the jailbreak award presentation 
at Dartmoor Prison on 10 May, 
they also won the prize for the 
Most Unusual Means of Escape. 

Monica Chenery, Welfare 
officer of the newly-affiliated 
South Devon Cerebral Palsy 
Society, and her daughter also 
had their fair share of adventure. 
12-year old Jayne Chenery 
escaped over the moor in her 
electric wheelchair. Accompa- 
nied by 2 friends and given the 
odd lift by a DER Television van 
which escorted them, she got as 
far as Churchtown Farm. 

“She was determined to do 
something on her own,” says her 
mother, who made a 220-mile 
round trip and found herself 
made an honorary navai captain 
by the end of it. 

Monica Chenery made her 
way as far as the Royal Navy Air 
Station at Culdrose, near the 
Lizard in Cornwall, where, hav- 
ing dropped the name of the 
Director of The Spastics Society 
(an ex-Vice Admiral ) she was in- 
vited into the base, and pre- 
sented with a pair of captain’s 
epaullettes by the Commander 
on duty. 

The South Devon group have 
so far raised £300 from collec- 
tions in DER shops alone. 


OBITUARY 


David Wood 


The death of our Treasurer, 
David Wood, has brought a great 
sense of loss. David was one of 
the Founding Fathers of our soci- 
ety and work centre, undertak- 
ing the pioneering work in the 
1950s of setting up a work cen- 
tre for spastic people when no 
comparable scheme existed. 

David and a small group of pa- 
rents came together to plan and 
set up the original centre in 
South Ruislip, which eventually 
led to our thriving centre in Pin- 
ner. 

For many years, David was re- 
sponsible for our _ society’s 
accounts. His professional 
approach and patient work be- 
hind the scenes was a great “fund 
raiser” in itself. David always 
said, with a twinkle in his eye, 


make any comment on them! 

David was well-known to The 
Spastics Society, serving on the 
regional and finance commit- 
tees, and he was able to bring his 
wise influence to matters con- 
cerning wider regional and 
national policy. 

At the Central Middlesex Soci- 
ety we shall remember David 
most for his personal qualities. 
David, as the last serving mem- 
ber of our founders, became the 
guiding hand behind our com- 
mittee and work centre. Our 
work centre manager and staff 
will miss him for that invaluable 
advice and support. Our Chair- 
man and committee will miss his 


clear vision, experience and wis- 
dom. 

He was a man of patience and 
compassion, a man who inspired 
confidence and a man who lis- 
tened. These qualities came 
through in his work for the hand- 
icapped people he served and to 
whom he brought a lifetime’s be- 
nefit. 

None of us could imagine 
being without David, but now 
we have to face up to it. David, 
however, has set us a standard. 

We all send our deepest sym- 
pathy to his family and especially 
his dear wife Sophie and his de- 
voted daughter Hilary. 

Paul Flack 


SEE US ON TV 


Kitchens & Bedrooms 
for the Disabled 


furniture for easier living 
By Benchcraft of Birmingham 


THE LINK PROGRAMME 
CENTRAL SUN. 8th JUNE 


Princess Anne officially declared 
open John Darling Mall on 30 
April. 

The &1 million project in East- 
leigh near Winchester provides a 
hostel and housing for younger 
physically disabled people. 

Winchester and District Spas- 
tics Society contributed 
£40,000 towards the County 
Council Scheme, some of which 
went to planting the central 


Princess Anne opens the Mall 


mall beneath the building’s 
transparent arched roof. 

Ted Wisewell, chairman of the 
group, met Princess Anne (see 


picture) as did Jessie Williment 


(on left of picture), widow of _ 
Ernest Williment, the former 
chairman of the Winchester and 
District Spastics Society who 
was instrumental in starting the 
scheme. A unit has been named 
after him. 


New South Devon group take 
a lead on Conductive Education 


The South Devon Cerebral Palsy 
Society was Officially affiliated to 
The Spastics Society on 22 April, 
and one of its first activities was a 
talk on-Conductive Education. 
The talk by Lillemor Jernqvist, 
senior educational psychologist 
at The Spastics Society, was 
videoed, and is available to any- 
one with an interest in The Spas- 
tics Society’s CI provision. 
Monica. Chenery, the group’s 
welfare officer, is concerned ab- 
out people regarding Conduc- 
tive Education as a “miracle 


cure” — and so is her disabled 
daughter Jayne. 

“Jayne was very annoyed at 
the article in The Observer criti- 


; Yes, I would like 
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The 180° Travel Seat 


on about the 
bility 


cising The Spastics Society,” says 
Monica. “She wrote a letter to 
complain, saying she had Con- 
ductive “Education for 6 years 
and_it.didn’t do her much good! 
And she’s exactly the sort of 
child they say should benefit.” 
But she is keen that parents of “? 

young disabled children should 
be taught the principles of Con- 
ductive Education at an early 
stage, and hopes.her society 
might, be able. to get physiother- 
apists into, people’s homes with 
this aim. 

The 2-hour video is available, 


free, from Monica Chenery, 11 


Brent Road, Paignton, South 
Devon. 


Now you can enjoy 
complete travel flexibility 

with the new ‘Travel Seat’ 
from MarketAbility. 

No more struggling to get 
into or out of a car. The 
‘Travel Seat’ swivels through 
180° to lock into place 
completely outside your car. 

And the ‘Travel Seat’ fits 
most cars. 

At a price you can afford. 

For more information, send 
the coupon below to: 


MarketAbility, Mobility 
Information Centre, 
Copthorne Community Hall, 
Shelton Road, 

Shrewsbury SY3 8TD 
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Getting out 
and about 


During the summer months we 
all like to get out and about, 
perhaps to the country or Coast, 
or just around the shops and 
parks in our home area. What so 
many of us take for granted can, 
however, be very difficult for 
those with disabilities. I have re- 
cently received several letters 


about the problems — and chal- 


lenges — involved. Two were 
from people who became dis- 
abled after leading active lives. It 
must be especially frustrating 
not to be able to go out and ab- 
out independently, as one used 
to do. 


“I am 26 and deaf, also partly 
paralysed down my left side, 
due to meningitis. I am not 
able to walk properly and I 
cannot go out on my own, sad 
to say. I was 16 and had just 
left school when I had the ill- 
ness and I have been like this 
ever since, alas. I find life can 
be hard and I often wish that I 
could go out like other peo- 
ple. But I do have many hob- 
bies and I like to write to peo- 
ple and to receive things 
through the post. I live in a 
village and I often get lonely 
and I wonder if I could ask for 
a pen-friend through Dis- 
ability Now 2?” 


“I am a disabled pensioner 
and a batchelor. In 1980 I was 
knocked down by a car, 
which has left me crippled. 
Before that I used to be a 
great walker and bicycle rid- 
er. Oh, how I miss the lovely 
countryside! Fridays are my 
one day out in the week. After 
we have done the shopping I 
call at The Spastics Society 
Shop to see what they have to 
sell. Often I come away witha 
useful item that just fits my 
need. I very much enjoy 
reading Disability Now, 
which I find most informa- 
tive. 

I have been thinking, why 
don’t you encourage people 
like me to correspond with 
younger disabled folk? It may 
be that we could share ideas 
or explain how we cope with 
life. We get lonely, too, as I 
am sure they do. But one 
does not look for sympathy 


Share Your Problems 


With Margaret Morgan 


from others: there are many 
worse off, I’m sure. We could, 
however, encourage each 
other and, surely, in this 
world that is uplifting and 
healing for one’s mind.” 


Thank you for your letters. The 
Editor has put your advertise- 
ments into Disability Now and I 
hope you both have some good 
replies. 


Another letter from a middle- 
aged lady with cerebral palsy 
emphasises how important it is 
to “have a go” and not be deter- 
red by those who want to put a 
dampener on your activities or 
holiday plans. 

Although -some people, 
whether disabled or not, enjoy 
group outings, and there are 
usually plenty during the sum- 
mer months, others would pre- 
fer to go out with a friend or 
companion. In many areas local 
organisations can help with 
volunteers to act as escorts, driv- 
ers or helpers. 

I would certainly recommend 
anyone who is housebound and 
wants to get out more to make 
enquiries about the special ser- 
vices in your area. The Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau should have de- 
tails about all the contacts. If 
there is no CAB handy, do try 
your local library and ask the 
librarian if you cannot find what 
you want. 

In many areas there is a Volun- 
tary Organiser and your Social 
Services Department or Council 
of Voluntary Service will put you 
in touch with the right person. 
Good Neighbour Schemes, often 
run by local churches, can be 
very helpful and young people’s 
groups and senior pupils in 


Share your 
problems by 
phone 


If you want advice ona per- 
sonal or spiritual problem, 
why not talk to Lin Ber- 
wick, Disability Now’s 


telephone counsellor? 
Lin is at the end of the 


line on Monday after- 
noons from 1pm to 5pm, 
and on Thursdays from 
6pm to 10pm. 

Her telephone number 
is Hornchurch (04024) 
58325. 
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schools frequently organise spe- 
cial volunteer programmes. 
Many clubs and social groups 


run outings to places of interest - 


and PHAB clubs plan a wide 
range of activities for all sorts of 
people. PHAB’s head _ office, 
Tavistock House North, Tavis- 
tock Square, London WC1H 
9HX, tel: 01-388 1963, will be 
able to give you details of your 
nearest club. 

The following brief check list 
of organisations offering trans- 
port services may be of help: 
British Red Cross Society 
Councils of Voluntary Services 
Lions Clubs 
Rotary Clubs 
Women’s Institutes 
St John Ambulance Brigade 
Community Councils 
Ladies Circles 
Round Table 
Women’s Royal Voluntary Ser- 
vice 

The up-dated version of Door- 
to-Door, a guide to transport for 
disabled people, is most compre- 
hensive and easy to read. Copies 
can. be obtained free from your 
local Social Services Department 
or by writing to the Department 
of Transport,. Door-to-Door 
Guide, Freepost, Victoria Road, 
South Ruislip, Middx. HA4 ONZ. 


In the January issue I answered a 
question about the new 2 year 
YTS scheme. 

MSC has now said that young 
people will be eligible for YTS 
between their 16th and 22nd 
birthday (not 21st) but only if 
they apply within one year of 
leaving education. This last con- 
dition is more restrictive than 
the present practice and The 
National Bureau for Handicap- 
ped Students is continuing to try 
to persuade the MSC to be more 
flexible with this ruling. 

If you have any queries about 


YTS or any post-school educa-* 


tion or training, do get in touch 
with Deborah Cooper, National 
Bureau for Handicapped Stu- 
dents, 336 Brixton Road, Lon- 
don SW9 7AA Tel: 01-274 0565. 


National Trust Guide. The 
1986 edition of Facilities for 
Disabled and Visually Hand- 
icapped Visitors is now avail- 
able. Send a stamped-addressed 
envelope to Valerie Wenham, 
Officer, Facilities for Disabled 
Visitors, The National Trust, 36 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London 
SW1H 9AS. Tel: 01-222 9251 


See-Hear! A new series of the 
programme for people with a 
hearing impairment (with sign 
language and subtitles ) begins in 
July. It will be shown on Sun- 
days, BBC1 fortnightly and repe- 
ated the following day. 


Co-Ops With a Difference is a 
new book which gives informa- 
tion and advice to groups of peo- 
ple with special needs interested 
in creating their own employ- 
ment, and also suggests ways in 
which existing co-ops can suc- 
cessfully take on staff with 
varying needs. £4.50 (plus 25p 
postage) from Turnaround Dis- 
tribution, 27 Horsell Road, Lon- 
don NS. Tel: 01-609 7836. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Countryside Recreation for 
Disabled people is a video for 
those involved in the provision 
of recreation services showing 
how to make the countryside ac- 
cessible to people with disabili- 
ties. £35 (plus VAT ). Further in- 
formation from Capel Manor 
Open Learning Unit, Bullmoor 


_ Lane, Waltham Cross, Herts EN7 


SHR. Tel: (0992) 763849. 


Luxury Coach for Disabled 
People. Sandwell Borough 
Council has a 38-seater coach for 
hire (with driver) which can 
take some people in wheel- 
chairs. It has full toilet facilities 
for disabled people, air con- 
ditioning, a refreshments bar, 
video equipment and a loop sys- 
tem. Contact Mr L Lopes, Sand- 
well Metropolitan Borough 
Council, Department of Social 
Services, 12 Lombard Street, 
West Bromwich, Sandwell, West 
Midlands B70 8RT. Tel: 021-525 
5899. 


Poetry, Fiction and Art 
Awards. Kaleidoscope, the in- 
ternational magazine of litera- 
ture, fine arts and disability has 
launched its 4th international 
award. The theme is disability 
and the categories are poetry, 
fiction and visual art. Closing 
date for entries is 15 September. 
Further information from Gail 
Willmott, Contest Coordinator, 
Kaleidoscope, 326 Lucust Street, 
Akron Ohio 44302, USA. 


Share A Family is a scheme 
offering short breaks for families 
with disabled children living in 
the London Borough of Wand- 
sworth. It uses specially selected 
and trained families or indi- 
viduals who are willing to help 
share the care of a child for short 
periods of time. If you would like 
to join the scheme or think you 
can help contact Jo Anthony, 
Share A Family, Ist Floor Office, 
Battersea Town Hall, London 
SW11 5NQ. Tel: 01-228 0069. 


What’s On 


Courses at Castle Priory 

Creative Crafts — a workshop for staff working with people with 
physical disabilities. It includes photography, soft craftwork, horn- 
work and woodwork. 19-22 August. Tuition £52 (including mate- 
rials ), residence £63, non-residence £22.50 


Personal and Sexual Relationship Training — for those involved in 
training residents or staff for a home life in small units. 26-29 August. 
Tuition £55, residence £63, non-residence £22.50. 


Community Psychology in the Late 80s — seminar on the role of 
psychologists working in the community, including discussion of 
liaison networks, staff training and performance indicators. For basic 
grade psychologists. 3-5 September. Tuition £48, residence £42, non- 
residence £15. 


The Portage Teaching Materials — a practical workshop on the use 
of Portage materials in home teaching and other settings. 10-12 
September. Tuition £60 (including materials), residence £42, non- 
residence £15. 


For more information about any of these courses, write to Castle 
Priory College, Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon OX10 OHE. Tel: 
(0491) 37551. 


Conferences and Leisure 

The 1981 Education Act — is a CSIE day conference at the Abercon- 
wy Centre, Llandudno, Wales on 2 July, giving information on the Act 
for parents of children with special educational needs, professionals 
and administrators. Contact Felicity Evans, CSIE, The Spastics Society, 
16 Fitzroy Square, London W1P 5HQ. Tel: 01- 387 S71. 


Short Arts Courses. On 15-21 July Westminster School PHAB are 
running short courses on drama, music, art, photography and comput- 
ing for handicapped people aged 15-21. Cost £35, including visits in 
and around London, the theatre, museums etc. Contact Willy Booth, 
Westminster School, 17 Dean’s Yard, London SW 1P 3PB. 


The 1986 Budget and Charities. The Charities Aid Foundation is 
holding a series of conferences around the country for employers, 
employees and charities to discuss the new tax concession for dona- 
tions made through payroll schemes being introduced in 1987. Lon- 
don 17 June, Leeds 23 June, Manchester 2 July, Newcastle 8 July, 
Bristol 15 July, Birmingham 22 July. Details from Julia Bossie, Confer- 
ence Organiser, CAF, 48 Pembury Road, Tonbridge, Kent TN9 2JD. 
Tel: (0732) 356323. 


Cerebral Palsy. The Medical Education and Information Unit of The 
Spastics Society is holding a study day on the management of children 
with cp on 23 June in the Tower Lecture Theatre at Guy’s Hospital. 
Speakers include the principal of the Bobath Centre, Professor McLel- 
lan of the Department of Rehabilitation at Southampton General Hos- 
pital and Andrew Sutton from the Conductive Education Project at 
Birmingham University. For paediatricians, community doctors, ther- 
apist and other interested professionals. Fee £12. Applications by 13 
June to Diana Patterson, MEIU, Newcomen Centre, Guy’s Hospital, 
London SE1 9RT. Tel: 01-407 7600 ext 3632. 


New Developments in Disabled Living is a practical day course on 
3 July at Coney Hill School in Bromley, Kent. Areas covered include 
communication aids, mobility aids and alternative lifestyles using 
computers. There is also a lunch-time exhibition of aids and equip- 
ment. Fees: £8 for families; 7 for professionals; £6 for voluntary 
workers, students, disabled people, relatives; £5 for ACTIVE mem- 
bers. Details from Jo Lewis, Coney Hill School, Croydon Road, Hayes, 
Bromley, Kent BR2 7AG. Tel: 01-462 7419. 


Leisure and Recreation Opportunities. The Spastics Society’s 
North East Region have a varied programme of courses and holidays 
for people with disabilities. Volunteers are also welcome. On 19-26 
July there is an adult activity week at Bendrigg Lodge in Kendal, 
Cumbria with opportunities for sailing, rock climbing, horse riding, 
photography and other activities. Fee £132. On 23-28 November 
there is a visit to London. Cost £140 approx. For futher details of these 
and the other holidays contact Sue Smith, The Spastics Society, Hall- 
garth Street, Durham DH1 3AY Tel: (0385 ) 62127. 


Gemma Social and Meeting. The organisation of blind and partially 
sighted lesbians and bisexual women ofall ages is meeting on Saturday 
19 July at A Woman’s Place, Hungerford House, Victoria Embankment, 
London WC2. Further details (writing, tape or Braille) from Anne- 
marie Mitchell, Gemma, BM Box 5700, London WCIN 3XX. 


Family Cued Speech Holiday. 19-26 July at the University of Kent, 
offering expert tuition in Cued Speech for parents, their hearing- 
impaired children and anyone else interested in learning or improving 
their cueing. Further details from National Centre for Cued Speech, 
29-30 Watling Street, Canterbury CT1 2UD. Tel: (0227) 450757. 


Tamar Canoe Camp from 20-25 July is for those interested in learn- 
ing how to teach canoeing to disabled people. They should have 
experience in canoeing or the care/training of people with disabilities. 
The camp is open to anyone over 12 who can take care of their own 
personal needs or who has a helper. Contact Mrs Flok de Rijke, Senior 
Physiotherapist, Trengweath School, Hartley Road, Plymouth, Devon 
PL3 SLP. Tel: (0752) 771975. 


DIAL UKs Annual General Meeting is being held on 19-21 Septem- 
ber at Nottingham University. Fee £40. Further details from DIAL, Dial 
House, 117 High Street, Clay Cross, Chesterfield, Derbyshire $45 9DZ. 
Tel: (0246) 864498. 


Communicating Across Boundaries is the 4th international con- 
ference of the International Society for Augmentative and Alternative 
Communication. It is being held at St David’s Hall, Cardiff on 22-24 
September. Full details from J R Management Services Ltd, 4 Museum 
Place, Cardiff CF1 3BG. 
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The bearly famous g 


In days of olde Robin Hood 
stole from the rich to give to the 
oppressed poor of Sherwood. 
Nowadays he lives in Birchwood 
Drive, Paisley and raises money 
for people with disabilities by 
running in marathons. 

The latter-day Robin Hood (it 
is his real name) is Officer-in- 
Charge at the Scottish Council 
for Spastics’ Scotscraig residen- 
tal home. With 6 colleagues 
wearing teeshirts reading 
“Robin Hood and his Merry 
Men”, he raised £2,222 to help 
equip the Aids to Daily Living 
Unit run by the Scottish Council. 

£14,000 is needed to fully 
equip the unit for workers at the 
Hillingdon work centre. 

Robin will next be competing 
in the “Robin Hood Marathon” 
in Nottingham, named after his 
rather more illustrious name- 
sake and giver to good causes. As 
usual, he'll be getting lots of en- 
couragement and support from 
his wife who is called, wouldn’t 
you know it, Marion. 
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oonshow... 


Teddy bears belonging to the 
Duchess of Kent, Margaret 
Thatcher, Neil Kinnock and 
Samantha Fox were amongst the 
170 “celebrity bears” on show at 
the Prince of Wales Hotel, South- 
port, last month, raising money 
for The Spastics Society. 

The admission money went to 
Southport and. District Spastics 
Society’s Ellerslie Court Holiday 
Home. 

Millions of children had a 
sneak preview when the star 
bears appeared on BBC Televi- 


*sion’s Blue Peter. Pictured leftt 


with Blue Peter presenter Janet 
Ellis are: Neil Kinnock’s bright 
red bear (on her shoulder ); Mar- 
garet Thatcher’s fearsome bear 
(in front of her left knee); David 
Owen’s tiny bear (bearly visible, 
on the teapot in foreground); 
David Steel’s bear (sitting pro- 
tectively nextdoor). Harvey, 
John Cox’s rabbit is on the left. 
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SLES S tea: : 
Robin Hood (left) presents a cheque for £2,222 to Alistair Hosie, 


manager of the Scottish Council’s work centre. 


For Sale 
LARK ELECTRIC SCOOTER complete 
with charger. Used 4 months only (mint 
condition), engineer’s report available. 
£800 or near offer. Mrs A Brasted. Tel: 
(0705) 672076. 


POSTAL SERVICE. Books from leading 
publishers supplied, usually within 28 
days. Hobbies, study, travel guides, Food 


_ Aid Cookbook etc. Order with confi- 


dence or send SAE for enquiry to Pollard, 
“Glenshee”, Ewloe Place, Buckley, 
Clwyd CH7 3NL. Tel: (0244) 543003. 


NEWTON ELAN ELECTRIC CHAIR 
£550 with spare parts (2 prs brushes, 2 
battery leads, 2 spare motors — used, 1 
inner tube, 1 used tyre, 1 charger, 1 spare 
lead for charger, 4 battery cases). Tel: 
021-444 4305 between 9am-5pm. Ask 
for Mrs Waheed. 


ELVA DELUXE TRICYCLE hardly used. 
Offers please to Bretherton Turpin & Pell 
(solicitors), 16 Church Street, Rugby, 
Warwickshire. Ref: RMP. 


LIFTING ARMCHAIR with hydraulic 
system. 1 year old. Cost £900 new. 
Asking £150 ono. Tel; 01-622 9630. 


VESSA VITESSE. 18in wide seat, burgun- 
dy upholstery, vg condition. £900 ono. 
Can be seen in London. Mr Wheatley Tel: 
(0225) 337510 day, (038 081) 2643 
evening. 


1983 ELSWICK ENVOY. Complete with 
driver’s chair, 1 yr MOT, CB radio. 
16,000 miles. Vg condition. One owner, 
Regularly serviced. £2,500. Miss J 
Achurch Tel: (0202) 515 397. 


MOTORISED CARAVAN. BMC Sherpa 
Highwayman. CI. Coachbuilt 1977/78, 1 
owner. 68,000 miles. Fitted with dual in- 
valid controls, hand operational plus 
conventional drive. Usual __—weell- 
appointed CI fitments. £3,950. Mr Baker 
Tel: 01-708 5040. 


SALARY: 


attend college? 


student lives in Finchley N.3). 


attend college for any reason. 
Closing date 12th June, 1986 
Ref. ADM/E/2001 


Telephone 368 1255, Ext. 220. 


DIRECTORATE OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Full-time Welfare Assistant 


£5,466 per annum inclusive for 35 hours per week 
Would you like to help a severely physically disabled female student 


The student who is 18 years old and following a business studies course 
requires welfare assistance while she is attending Haringey College. You 
will be required to drive her to College, carry her books, and course 
material, assist with her course notes and equipment such as a tape 
recorder and typewriter. You will also help at meal times and will need to 
liaise with the College care assistants, who will attend to medical and 
nursing needs. A willingness to drive her adapted car is essential. (The 


This is a fixed term contract that will terminate should the student cease to 


Application forms and further details available from the Director of 
Educational Services, Town Hall, Friern Barnet, London N.11 3DL. 


AN AUTHORITY COMMITTED TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


ba W/| Q DELGHe i 


CLASSIFIED 


MBM LTD (Formerly Stamfast ) will print 
your branch report free of charge, in re- 
turn for exclusive rights for advertising, 
and will make a guaranteed contribution 
to the Society each year. If you find this of 
interest please contact Pat Raistrick, 
Bankfield House, Bristol Avenue, Bis- 
pham, Blackpool FY2 OJZ Tel: (0253) 
52549/592071. 


Find-A-Friend 
WHERE ARE YOU ALL? Id like to be in 
contact again with the people who were 
at Sherrards Training Centre with me in 
1960. Please write to David Edward, 172 
Yarrow Terrace, Dundee DD2 4HH. 


PENFRIENDS WANTED by young lady, 
26, living in a Hampshire village. I'm in- 
terested in collecting, television, books, 
crafts and heritage — and writing and re- 
ceiving letters! Please write to Box No 
128, Disability Now, address on page 16. 


Holidays 
DORSET MOBILE HOME at Sandford 
Caravan Park, Holton Heath, Poole is 
available for hire. 2 years old, with ramp, 
shower, TV and sleeps 4. Site has heated 
pool, shop, entertainment halls. Vacan- 
cies still available for this summer. For 
details contact Mrs O Crutcher, 27 Ber- 
keley Avenue, Ferndown, Wimborne, 
Dorset. Tel: (0202) 875841. 


SELSEY MOBILE HOLIDAY HOME at 
West Sands Leisure Centre, Sussex avail- 
able for hire. Sleeps 6, with all mod cons, 
ramp for access and bathroom fully ac- 
cessible for wheelchair. Site has pool, bar 
and discos, restaurants, shops and laun- 
drette. Details from Carole Hopkins, 49 
New Road, Bengeo, Hertford, Herts SG14 
3JL. 


Home Earnings 

START A PART TIME BUSINESS from 
home which may become a full time 
occupation producing gold printed busi- 
ness cards and other novelty items. 
These are produced on a simple British 
machine which stands on a small table. A 
full professional system costs £1200 plus 
VAT. Successful operators are taking 
over £300 per week with no previous 
experience. Full backing available. Send 
sae for details & samples. Reply to Gold- 
print DN1, 93 Newton Rd, Newbury, 
Berks RG14 7DD. 


Chess for Charity HRH The Princess Anne meets Adam Saunders 


from Good Neighbours House at the charity premiere of Chess, the 
new musical by Tim Rice, chairman of the Stars Organisation for 
Spastics. The event raised around £50,000 for SOS. Sheila Rawstorne, 
director of SOS (left). The Countess of Arran, SOS’s president, (right). 


Heinz meanz money! 


£6,700 has been raised for The 
Spastics Society from the series 
of Schools Marathon Relays orga- 
nised and funded by Heinz. 

The teams, from over 100 
schools, competed in a series of 


9 regional heats for prize money _ 


that was split equally between 
the winners and the Society. 

A National Final was held on 5 
May and the winners were a 


On their marks 


combined team from Kelsey 
Park School for Boys and the St 
John Rigby School for Girls. 
“The Spastics Society has had 
over £100,000 in support from 
Heinz and its consumers in the 
last 5 years,” says Christopher 
Robinson, senior appeals de- 
velopment officer at TSS. “They 
have been my biggest individual 
supporter — I’m very grateful.” 


. Water ski star Liz Hobbs lines up with the finalists. 


The Disabled Graduates Data Bank 


Subject to final approval by the funding authorities, the Disabled Graduates Data 
Bank expects to start a 3 year project commencing on 1st August 1986. 

The Disabled Graduates Data Bank is an initiative of the Association of 
Graduate Careers Advisory Services Working Party on disabled graduates, 
whose aim is to collect information on the experiences of graduates with a range 
of physical and mental disabilities who have successfully completed their higher 
education and entered the world of work. It is designed for use by disabled 
students, careers advisors and employers to show how various disabilities have 
been overcome in the pursuit of a wide range of careers. 

The project will develop the data bank into a fully integrated advisory service for 
disabled graduates and students and will be supervised by the University of 


Nottingham careers advisory service. 


There will be the following vacancies: 
e Researcher/Trainee Advisor (Full-time). @ Secretary (Part-time 20 hours per 
week); who could start virtually immediately from June. @ Reader (Part-time 10 
hours per week) for specialist reading for blind researcher. 
Details and forms available from the Staff Appointments Officer, Nottingham 
University, University Park, Nottingham NG7 2RD. Tel 0602 506101 ext. 2040. 
Meantime anyone interested in the above posts are invited to contact Mr C. 
Lillie, Project Supervisor, Careers Advisory Service on ext 3032 for an 


informal chat. 


formal interviews 3 July) 


Area Social Workers 
Level 2/3 £8424-£10308*/£11280 p.a. 


(*Progression beyond this point is subject to appraisal) 


1 Derbyshire (based in Chesterfield) 
2 Hereford & Worcester, Warwickshire, Coventry & Walsall 
(based in Central Birmingham) 

We are seeking qualified Social Workers, with CQSW or 
equivalent, who have a genuine interest in working with 
people with disabilities and their families. 

Ideally you should have at least three years post qualification 
experience with some involvement in the field of disability. 
You will be a member of a scattered team and regular 
supervision will be available. The ability to drive is essential. 


For further information please contact: 

1 Miss Maggi Barwick, Senior Social Worker, c/o 
General Hospital, Park Row, Nottingham NG1 6HA. 
Telephone 0602 475547. (Informal interviews 17 June, 


2 Mr Stewart Wagstaff, Manager, Kyre Park House, Kyre, 
Tenbury Wells, Worcs WR15 8RP. Telephone 08854 282. 
Or contact Miss Maggi Barwick as above. 


THE SPASTICS SOCIETY 
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Doncaster parents win battle 


Brian and Carolyn Slingsby have 
won their battle against Doncas- 
ter Metropolitan Borough Coun- 
cil to secure for their multiply- 
handicapped son, Guy, aged 4, 
the kind of education they be- 
lieve he needs. Guy will stay at 
Rutland House School in Not- 
tingham, run by The Spastics 
Society. Doncaster is expected 
to pay his fees of £20,511 a year 
backdated to last November. A 
decision will be made _ this 
month. 

It took a year’s effort and a suc- 
cessful appeal to the Education 
Secretary to win, though. “Our 
fight for Guy’s proper placement 
under the 1981 Education Act 
has been upheld,” says Brian 
Slingsby. “We know that Guy can 
now realise his full potential and 
that we were correct to stand by 
our convictions and gut instincts 
as parents.” 

The battle for Guy’s education 
started in June last year when 
Doncaster produced a draft 
statement of Guy’s special edu- 
cational needs and decided that 
a special day school for mentally 
handicapped children would 


suit him. 

“Wholly inappropriate”, said 
the parents, who from their own 
experience and much of the evi- 
dence collected for the state- 
ment believed that a residential 
school would be best. They had 
already found Rutland House 
with its emphasis on Conductive 


Education and they wanted Guy’ 


to have a co-ordinated program- 
me of education and care. 

“We know that we couldn't 
look after him full time at home”, 
said Brian Slingsby. But they 
could cope for weekends and 
holidays. 

When Doncaster turned down 
the plan, the Slingsbys set about 
getting independent assess- 
ments of Guy. Spurred on by the 
loss of their childminder, they 
raised enough money to pay for 
Guy’s first 7 weeks at the school 
starting last October. 

The parents won a local 
appeal in January against Don- 
castet’s assessment of Guy’s 
needs; their solicitor faced a bar- 
rister retained by Doncaster. But 
the Council kept to its plan fora 
day school for Guy, supple- 
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Brian and Carolyn Slingsby with Guy and older brother Adam. 


mented now by a children’s 
home run by the social services 
department for handicapped 
children going into care. 

In desperation, the Slingsbys 
appealed to the Education 
Secretary. 

Gordon Crompton, deputy 
director of Doncaster’s educa- 
tion services sees Guy’s case dif- 
ferently. “We don’t shrink on 


financial grounds from putting 
youngsters into special boarding 
schools — we have 40 children 
boarded outside the authority’s 
schools”, he says. “But in this 
case the Education Sub- 
Committee, with professional 
advice, was perfectly satisfied 
that Guy’s needs could be 
met within the existing pro- 
vision.” 


NCT register 


The National Childbirth Trust 
has set up a national contact reg- 
ister of parents with disabilities 
who are willing to offer help and 
support to other parents. 

Jo O'Farrell, a member of the 
NCT’s Postnatal Committee is 
.coordinating the register. “The 
idea is to put mothers, and 
fathers too, in touch with others, 
perhaps with a similar disability. 

If you are interested in being 
put on the register or would like 
to get in touch with other pa- 
rents contact Jo O'Farrell, 6 
Forest Road, Crowthorne, Berk- 
shire RG11 7EH. 


Highway guidelines help disabled people 


New national guidelines to help 
people with a mobility handicap 
have been produced bya work- 
ing party from the Institution of 
Highways and Transportation 
(IHT). They aim to make road 
engineers and designers more 
aware of the needs of disabled 
people. 

According to Surveyor maga- 
zine, this is “perhaps the most 
comprehensive document yet to 
emerge on transport for the dis- 
abled.” 

IHT has a wide membership 
among local authorities, central 


Islington’s disabled councillor 


The cause of disability took 
another step forward in the local 
elections last month when the 
London Borough of Islington 
elected its first disabled council- 
lor. 

Mike Devenney, 27, has a de- 
gree in psychology and works as 
a development officer for the 
Islington Disablement Associa- 
tion. He has his own flat in High- 
bury and stood there as a Labour 
candidate. 

Neither cp nor a speech im- 
pairment prevented him from 
doing door-to-door canvassing. 
“I had a ‘speech facilitator’ — 
someone who understands my 
speech — to accompany me”, he 
said. “And now I am elected 
Islington Council has made a 
commitment to employ a facili- 
tator to help me at meetings and 
surgeries.” 

Mike is to chair Islington’s 
new Disabilities Committee 
which will monitor all Council 
policy in relation to disability 
and make recommendations for 
future policy. But he does not 
see disability as his prime in- 
terest. 

“It is my intention not to be 
marginalised and not to have dis- 
ability marginalised either’, he 


Mike Devenney at work. 
said. “I feel that disability issues 
should be seen as part of all 
Council policy,” 

He is particularly concerned 
that social services provision 
should be made more sensitive 
to the needs ofall its consumers. 
Starting this month, he becomes 
principal officer concerned with 
policy in a disabilities resource 
unit in Camden. 

“People with disabilities do 

not get enough opportunities to 
choose their own life-style and 
the services they require,” he 
said. 
@A disabled candidate was not 
successful in Camden. Keith 
Armstrong, who stood for Ac- 
cessible Labour, put his election 
address on tape for voters with 
visual disabilities. 


disabilities. 


(0491) 37551. 


Castle Priory College 
Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon 


22/65 19th-22nd August 1986 
Creative Crafts — a workshop for staff working with people with physical 


22/67 26th-29th August 1986 


Personal & Sexual Relationships Training — for care staff and others 
involved in training of residents or staff for a home life in small units. 


For further details please contact the above address or telephone 


government, universities and 
polytechinics as well as consul- 
tants, contractors, planners and 
materials suppliers. The working 
party included Ann Frye from 
the Department of Transport, 
Tony Shaw from London Region- 
al Transport and 2 members 
from the Strathclyde Regional 
Council. 

The guidelines cover design 
standards in the street and the 
different crossings available — 
with recommendations on how 
to use the textured paving de- 
veloped by the Transport and 
Road Research Laboratory. 
There is advice on how to limit 


_ Orange Badge abuse and _ in- 


formation on disabled parking 
bays, off-street car parks and car- 
riageway waiting. 

The guidelines also cover ac- 
cess to bus, coach and railway 
Stations and better bus stops. 
They give the legal requirements 
for guarding roadworks and sug- 
gest that a general condition on 
the needs of disabled people 
should be used in contracts. 

The guidelines stress that rep- 
resentatives from disability 
groups should be consulted 
when new facilities are being 
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planned and installed, and in- 
deed the working party itself 
consulted disabled people. 

At the launch in Glasgow, Mrs 
Claudia Flanders, a member of 
the working party and the 
widow of disabled entertainer 
Michael Flanders, said that the 
new code could not provide all 
the answers. Road _ builders 
would need to pay considerable 


attention to detail—akerb evena. 


fraction of an inch too high 
could cause a disabled person to 
fall from a wheelchair. 

The Strathclyde region is lead- 
ing the way by introducing a 
programme to reduce kerb 
heights. 


The Guidelines. Providing for 
People with a Mobility Handicap 
cost £6 from the Technical 
Adviser, Institution of High- 
ways and Transportation, 3 
Lygon Place, Ebury Street, Lon- 
don SW1W OJS, tel:01-730 5245. 


Westminster 
gives green 
light to 
Orange Badge 
holders 


Westminster City Council is to 
allow Orange Badge holders to 
park in all 18 of its on-street — 
parking spaces designated for 
disabled drivers. These include 
spaces outside Marks and 
Spencer near Marble Arch, Self- 
ridges, the Army and Navy store 
in Victoria and in Leicester 
Square. 

The change of heart has come 
as a result of renewed pressure 
by the Joint Committee on 


Mobility for the Disabled, which — 


this year celebrates its 25th 
anniversary. 

Orange Badge holders all over 
the country may park without 
charge or limit at parking 
meters, park without time limit — 
in streets with limited waiting 
periods and park for a maximum — 


of 2 hours on yellow lines. Yet, in — 


common with other central Lon- 
don boroughs — the City of Lon- 


’ don, Camden and Kensington 


and Chelsea — Westminster City 
Council has refused to recognise 
this national scheme. 

They argue that if they did, 
they would be swamped by out- 
of-town disabled drivers. They 
operate their own schemes for 
residents and people working in 
the borough. 

“We don’t believe they would 
be swamped by out-of-town 
drivers,” says Tim Shapley, Hon- 
orary Secretary of the Joint Com- 
mittee. “But the boroughs won’t 
give it a trial.” 

The Joint Committee has also 
succeeded in persuading Cam- 
den to recognise the Orange 
Badge scheme north of Euston 
Road and to consider extending 
it to the whole borough. 

“We've got our foot in the 
door”, says Tim Shapley. “We 
shan’t stop now.” 


For a list of the Westminster on- 
Street parking spaces, contact 
RADAR, 24 Mortimer Street, 
London WIN SAB, tel: 01-637 
5400. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


A wide variety of special furniture and equipment for the handicapped child 
Fully illustrated CATALOGUE available free 
Robertsbridge E Sussex TN32 5DR phone 0580 880626 
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